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HE oil wells of Texas—68,175 of them — 

supply about 40% of the petroleum pro- 
duced in the United States today—and hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of potential oil land 
are yet to be explored. Scientists estimate that 
nearly 50% of this country’s oil reserves lie 
under Texas soil. 


Oil has contributed in many ways to the pro- 
gress of Texas. Leases, bonuses, royalties and 
rentals have added millions of dollars to the 
incomes of Texas farmers, ranchers and other 
property owners. Money from oil has made 
possible many of the great endowments that 
have stimulated the civic and cultural advance- 
ment of Texas. 


But oil isn’t the only valuable product taken 
from Texas earth. Texas is also the leading 
producer of natural gas, supplying more than 
one-third of this fuel mar- 
keted in the United States. 


Agriculture, too, brings 
wealth to Texas—over 
$619,000,000 last year. 
Spinach alone brought 
$1,800,000, and peanuts 
over $3,000,000; the 1936 
Texas corn crop exceeded 

§3,000,000; wheat 
$18,000,000; grain sor- 
ghum $25,000,000; the 


PIONEER RAILROAD OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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Here in Texas is a huge market with money 
to spend; a market ready and ripe for concen- 
trated sales activities; a market where sales 
efforts produce big profits. Texas is on the 
move! It’s busy! It’s going places! 


Texas cotton crop 
is the greatest sin- 
gle crop grown in 
any One state. 


Good transportation facilities are neces- 
sary to the growth of any territory and the 
Katy is proud of the important part it is playing 
in the development of Texas and the South- 
west. The Katy serves Texas with fast, con- 
venient, dependable and thoroughly modern 
passenger and freight trains that link principal 
Texas cities with Northern and Eastern 
metropolitan centers. 


As part of its progressive 
and constructive policy the 
Katy maintains an Indus- 
erial Department that will 
supply definite information 
about business opportunities 
in Texas. All inquiries are 
handled in strict confidence. 
Write the Industrial Devel- 
opment Department, Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Lines, St. 
Louis, Mo. or Dallas, Texas. 
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TO SAVE YOU M 


The Most Beautiful Car Dodge Ever Built 
.. .With 47 Progressive 


/ 
Claudette Colbert says: / 
“The minute I saw the ne now 
1938 Dodge, I knew there 
were only two descriptive 
words in the Englishy lan- 


christened it the ‘American 


ee that would dg/it full 
Mow improvements and Refinements! , 7. eee 


New “Simplified Driving”...All the fa- 
miliar and proven driving operations, easier, 
quieter, smoother, more;.quickly responsive 
than ever... Driving cor {art 

trance and exit—more ‘ieg-roo 
room—all controls mor: access 
New “Lustre-Lounge” Int 
ing new interior—exquisite new decora- 


tive notes in trim, finish, upholstering and 
appointments. 





SWITCH 4OW cz 1938 DODGE-AND SAVE MONEY. 


STILL DELIVERS FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE 


UICKLY christened the “American 
Q"Beauty” of motor cars by the lovely 
cinema star, Claudette Colbert, the big, new 
1938 Dodge has been hailed by everyone 
who has seen it as the most beautiful car 
that Dodge has ever built! 

But not alone for beauty will this new 
Dodge be acclaimed! In keeping with its 
great engineering background, and to give 
you greater value than ever, Dodge offers 
47 progressive new improvements includ- 
ing “Simplified Driving” Control!...New 
“Lustre-Lounge’”’ Interior!...and 1938 
“Silenced Airglide Ride!” And yet this great- 
est of all Dodge cars still delivers for just 
a few dollars more than lowest-priced cars! 

But most important of all, this new Dodge 
hasall the pre-proved money-saving features 
which have caused owners to report 18 to 
24 miles per gallon of gas—saving up to 
20% on oil—plus additional savings on gen- 
eral upkeep! See this new Dodge now! 
Learn how you, too, can switch to Dodge 
and save money! 

DODGE 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 


ee Amateur Hour, Cotum- 
, 9to 10 P. M., E. S. T. 





See fory 


Beauty’. I know/jou’ liliter- 
ally fall in lové with it at 
first sight, j ft as I did!’’ 
—Miss Col ingft is soon to ap- 

ar in‘‘Blebeard’s Eighth 
Vv ife,”aPAramount picture. 
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urself how Dodge can save you money! The 


visible Hos ® tank, illustrated above, shows you exactly 
how mehy y miles Dodge will travel on an accurately 
— quantity of gas. You can prove Dodge econo- 


right before your eyes! This 
“gap ometer” test is free at 


your Dodge dealer's! 

















THAN LOWEST-PRICED CARS! 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


vW 


President Roosevelt's - peace 
speech has been interpreted as 
warlike. 

* 
It wounded security markets. 
But perhaps unwarrantedly. 

* 


It will take a big fight to drag 
America into another foreign 
war. 

* 
Most damage is being done at 
home by the President’s warlike 
attitude towards business. 

* 
Will he soon see the wisdom of 
declaring a truce? 

* 


Washington, quite as much as 

business, needs, for its own well- 

being, a long breathing spell. 
* 


The tax on surplus earnings 
keeps down earnings—and em- 
ployment. 
* 
Mr. Roosevelt is stronger on 
checks than on balances. 
* 
There is no extraordinary need 
for an extra session of Congress. 
* 


Prediction: New auto models will 
bring new Fall sales records. 
* 


Remember, Wall Street usually 
rushes to extremes. 

* 
It is still possible that Wall Street 
bears may have to hibernate this 
W inter. 

* 
Japan should recall what hap- 
pened to the Kaiser when he de- 
fied humanity. 


Our Far Eastern trade is being 
knocked galley-West. 
* 


Was wholesale destruction of 
food animals wise? Ask house- 
wives. 

_ 
Supreme Court packing now is 
likely to be kept in Congressional 
cold storage. 

* 
The jobless count, as proposed, 
may prove of no account. 

7 


If business could only “quaran- 
tine” Washington! 
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Versatile machine gad 
for smaller companies, too! 





2 Complete flexibility of regis. 
ters, Providing extra accumula. 
tions Without rebuilding or re- 
Placing mac ine. Ad itional 


3 All registers visible for co. 
umnar accumulation and crogs- 
computation, All re isters 
equipped with direct sy trac. 
tion, Providing Contra-entries 
Within Specific column, and in- 
stant correction of errors, 

a Completely electrified auto- 


Matic tabulation from column 
to column. 


waste ti rk in your ac- 
te time and wo pnd 
prt ee You, too, can have up 
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. > time. 
app related records at one 
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5 Complete Visibility of writ. 
ing line, Permitting easy check. 
ing of every entry, 
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6 Automatic line proof of each 


individual entry provides in. 
stant audit. 


7 Independent control of each 
related form to be Prepared 
simultaneously, 


8 Uniform legibility of all 
records, 
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President Roosevelt's - peace 
speech has been interpreted as 
warlike. 

* 
It wounded security markets. 
But perhaps unwarrantedly. 

* 


It will take a big fight to drag 
America into another foreign 
war. 

* 
Most damage is being done at 
home by the President’s warlike 
attitude towards business. 

* 
Will he soon see the wisdom of 
declaring a truce? 

* 
Washington, quite as much as 
business, needs, for its own well- 
being, a long breathing spell. 

* 


The tax on surplus earnings 
keeps down earnings—and em- 
ployment. 

* 
Mr. Roosevelt is stronger on 
checks than on balances. 

* 


There is no extraordinary need 
for an extra session of Congress. 
* 


Prediction: New auto models will 
bring new Fall sales records. 

*K 
Remember, Wall Street usually 
rushes to extremes. 

* 
It is still possible that Wall Street 
bears may have to hibernate this 
W inter. 

* 
Japan should recall what hap- 
pened to the Kaiser when he de- 
fied humanity. 


Our Far Eastern trade is being 
knocked galley-West. 
* 


Was wholesale destruction of 
food animals wise? Ask house- 
wives. 

* 
Supreme Court packing now is 
likely to be kept in Congressional 
cold storage. 

* 
The jobless count, as proposed, 
may prove of no account. 
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If business could only “quaran- 
tine” Washington! 















) Read what a typical 


smaller business man says: 


“DY using our new Model “85” for ac- 

counts receivable, accounts payable, 
sales and expense distribution, payrolls, 
and financial control, we keep it busy every 
minute. And we get the same saving in 
time and work as large companies which 
use each machine for just one set of these 


records exclusively.” 


FITS PRESENT AND FUTURE NEEDS. This 
flexibility of Remington Rand “85” places 
it within the range of even small companies. 
It also saves all users money over a period 
of years in this way—if and when your ac- 
counting requirements change, it is not 
necessary to rebuild or trade in your Model 
"85". A few simple adjustments . . . and 
you're all set, without the machine even 


leaving your office. 


GET CASH PROOF OF SAVINGS. Each 
Model “85” is sold on the basis of reduced 
accounting costs, proved in advance by 
demonstration. For facts regarding a free 
trial, phone our local office or write Ac- 
counting Machine Division, Remington 


Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 








HANDLES ONE BIG JOB OR MANY 
SMALL ONES, ACCORDING TO YOUR 
ACCOUNTING NEEDS 








Versatile machine saves 
for smaller companies, too! 
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must be right 


When anyone steps into the limelight 
of leadership, a strange thing happens. 
No longer is one permitted the normal 
errors of human nature, but one must 
conform to a code of infallibility which 
public opinion prescribes. 


The Lindberghs, the Kreislers, the 
Flagstads, the Paderewskis, the Lunts, 
the Einsteins and their like must not 
fail — ever! 


In industry, too, the leader is set apart. 
His product, his trade practices, his labor 
policies and his public relations must be 
right. 


The small competitor may gamble by 
marketing a product that is still in the 
experimental stage. But the product of 
the leader must be thoroughly labora- 
tory-tested and field-tested before it is 
offered to the public. It must be right! 


And it will be right. For the leader in 
any field of endeavor came to leadership 
because he possesses the ability and the 
resources to do things as the public 
wants and expects them to be done. 


For example, the companies within the 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation have unique advantages in 
facilities for research, manufacturing 
and distribution, as well as all-important 
advantages in experience, prestige, pat- 
ents and personnel. 


Ten major laboratories in the United 
States and others in France, Germany 
and England tap all that science knows 


ote 





about heating, ventilating and sanitation. 
Control of major raw material sources, 
more modern plants, and better distribu- 
tion faciliiies are strongholds which in- 
sure the continued leadership of these 
companies in their respective fields: 


American Radiator Co. in radiator 
heating and air conditioning; Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. in plumbing; Amer- 
ican Blower Corp. in ventilating and 
air handling; Fox Furnace Co. in direct- 
fired heating and air conditioning; 
Kewanee Boiler Corp. in steel boilers; 
American Gas Products Corp. in gas 
equipment; Standard Air Conditioning, 
Inc. in room-unit air conditioning; De- 
troit Lubricator Co. in heating and cool- 
ing controls and valves; C. F. Church 
Mfg. Co. in toilet seats; Campbell Metal 
Window Corp. in metal windows; and 
Heating and Plumbing Finance Corp. in 
home equipment financing. Affiliate com- 
panies in Canada, England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Spain and Mexico exercise 
like leadership. 


A steady flow of sound and thoroughly 
tested improvements in all of these fields 
give promise of a brilliant future for the 
heating, ventilating and sanitation in- 
dustries. 


And in that future, as in the present, 
the companies which the public raises to 
the pedestal of leadership you may be 
sure will have the familiar sub-title: 
“Division of—” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 





40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Light from Leaders 


I feel that the forces of recovery 
are still in the ascendancy, and that 
the top has not yet been reached.— 
AtrreD P. SLOAN, Jr., chairman, 
General Motors Corporation. 





Some of the railroads’ competitors 
undoubtedly are now drawing near 
the close of their honeymoon. The 
time is almost here when they will 
have to assume more serious responsi- 
bilities, with added costs.—Dr. C. S. 
DUNCAN, economist, Association of 
American Railroads. 


You can see a personal loan com- 
pany and a finance company any 
afternoon until five, Saturdays in- 
cluded. That’s radical, but there’s 
serious ground to believe that aboli- 
tion of the old conception of bankers’ 
hours and a more constant avail- 
ability for business would be a real 
asset in. earning power and public 
relations. Bankers might have worn 
high hats one time, but it’s exceed- 
ingly poor costume now.—RoBERT 
STRICKLAND, president, Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia. 


I believe we have reached the point 
in our national economic life when 
business must be content with a more 
equitable distribution of the profits. 
It is probable that business has come 
to realize this——DANIEL C. Roper, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


I cannot refrain from pointing out 
that too many rules, like too many 
laws, may result in laying unneces- 
sary restrictive burdens on the many 
for the sake of disciplining the few.— 
CuHaRLEs R. Gay, president, New 
York Stock Exchange. 


The unity of purpose which makes 
it possible for the members of a busi- 
ness organization to reach the maxi- 
mum of usefulness in their dealings 
with the people they serve as busi- 
ness men is a characteristic which 
will enable those same members as 
citizens to assist in improving the re- 
lationships and conditions of their fel- 
low countrymen.—THomas J. Wat- 
SON, president, International Business 
Machines Corp. 


While I do not consider the present 
form of installment buying a passing 
fad, I do think we are in a credit-sell- 
ing cycle that will pass just as soon 
as some far-sighted merchant makes 
a walloping success in selling men’s 
clothing for cash only and capitalizes 
on this particular fact—ALLEN J. 
MIcHAELs, president, Credit Retail- 
ers Association of America. 





WHY TOMORROW WILL BE 
BETTER THAN TODAY 


ETTER houses. . . better factories . . . bet- 

ter roads and food and clothing. Because 
with pencil and graph, with slide rule and calcu- 
lation, the engineer is charting the way—is 
turning visions into realities. He is applying 
the findings of science to the task of satisfying 
your needs and wants. 


Under his hand there takes shape the steel mill 
or textile mill of the future. Automobiles and 
overcoats, made by improved methods, will be 
better, yet less expensive. More efficient turbine- 
generators—and cheaper electric power will 
lighten the tasks in every home. Improved shoe 
machinery—and better and less expensive pairs 
of shoes. 


The engineer's application of electricity to every 
branch of industry has helped to make America 
the greatest industrial nation in the world—has 
helped to provide you with the highest standard 
of living the world has ever known. And General 
Electric engineers and research scientists, work- 
ing in partnership, have led in this electrical 
progress. G-E research has provided new knowl- 
edge; G-E engineers have put that knowledge to 
work to make available more goods for more 
people—at less cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one 
hundred dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


LISTEN TO THE HOUR OF CHARM, MONDAY EVENINGS. NBC RED NETWORK 
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The ALL-STEEL CAB 


is a feature in every new 
International. The one- 

iece top, the sides, the 
Sook and cowl panels, are 
welded into the complete 
cab frame. Rubber mount- 
ings wherever cushion- 
ing is needed. This is the 
roomy, well-appointed 
de luxe cab. 


@ An unusual choice is offered the light truck user 
in the Half-Ton to One-Ton range in the new Inter- 
national line. There are wheelbase lengths and body 
dimensions to fit all light hauling requirements. 
And it is that way throughout the entire Interna- 
tional line. No matter what the load, there is always 
an International built to fit the job, exactly. 


International Harvester engineers worked for 
months to develop these trucks—a quality line of 
Internationals completely new in engineering and 
exterior design. The men who design and build and 
test them took all the time that this kind of a job 
requires and put into it all the experience oe 
Harvester has gathered in more than thirty years 
of truck manufacture. And now months of actual 
service in every kind of job imaginable testify to 











43-Ton Model D-2 

%- to 1-Ton Model D-15 
The International 4-ton Model D-2 
comes in two wheelbase lengths, 113 
and 125 inches; inside body 76 and 
88 inches long. The %- to l-ton 
Model D-15, wheelbase 130 inches; 
inside body 102 inches long. 


a new high accomplishment in truck construction 
and a new low cost in truck operation. 


Every one of these new Internationals, from the 
modern Half-Ton streamline trucks to the power- 
ful six-wheel units that are licking the toughest 
trucking conditions in the world, is all-truck 
throughout as all Internationals have always been. 


From the very day a new International goes on 
the job you can expect greater earnings on every load 
it hauls. See these trucks now at the nearest Inter- 
national branch or dealer showroom. The right chas- 
sis and right body for every hauling problem. Ask 


for catalogs of the sizes in which you are interested. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Harvester Building “"°°PPORATEP? Chicago, Illinois 


NTERNATIONAI 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Our “planned” government WEIRD are the ways and the 
: results of “planned” govern- 
at sixes and sevens 


ment by the supermen now 
riding high, wide and hand- 
some at Washington. They brought forth NRA. One 
of NRA’s first and most-lauded efforts was the Oil Code, 
to establish stable prices, to forbid price chiseling, etc. 
Behold, to-day a large group of America’s leading oil 
executives are being prosecuted for having, allegedly, 
continued to preserve NRA principles! Under our New 
Deal system of administering national affairs, conduct 
which one day is officially extolled is next day officially 
excoriated. 

Washington is eager to punish industrialists for sub- 
mitting identical bids for their products. Yet Washing- 
ton quite recently enacted a law to regiment most rigidly 
the coal iadustry so as to banish price-cutting. 

The Government has sought, in effect, to fix a price 
for cotton. But steel manufacturers are accounted scal- 
lywags for setting a price on their products and charging 
the Government accordingly. 

Restriction of crops has been and is a major objective 
of Washington, for the avowed purpose of keeping prices 
up. Such concerted action in industry, however, is con- 
demned as in restraint of trade and subject to dire penal- 
ties! 

For a corporation or promoters or underwriters to 
manipulate securities which they are interested in main- 
taining at a certain price level, is accounted criminal. 
But the United States Government reserves to itself the 
right—and exercises the right—to do that very thing 
in respect to its own securities. 

Isn’t it all confusing? Isn’t it all astigmatic? Isn’t 
it all grotesque? 

Does it not suggest that political “planners” are not 
remotely guided by principles? 


aN 


The further “planning” is carried, the more impos- 
sible its feasibility, its soundness become. 

What should be the attitude of responsible business 
leaders ? 

They should recognize that the drift throughout the 
world is towards more government in business. They 
should recognize that the end has not yet been reached 
in governmental regulation in our own country. They 
should not blind themselves to the unquestioned fact 
that the majority of the people here have more faith in 
Washington than in them. 

Therefore, their attitude should not be blindly ob- 
structionist. Nor should it be one of scornful aloofness. 
They should, rather, bestir themselves to co-operate to 
the utmost practical limit with the powers-that-be—and 
to lay their own case lucidly, fully, repeatedly before 
the public, with a view to enlisting endorsements of 
their stand whenever they find themselves inescapably 
compelled to oppose any new political move calculated 
to hurt business, industry, employment. 

Admittedly, this must be a slow, painstaking, even 
at times discouraging process. But mere condemnation 
uf Washington and all its ways and works will not 
cope effectively with the momentous issues confronting 
the country. 

Unhappily, there is no convincing evidence that busi- 
ness and industry are adequately preparing to act com- 
prehensively, successfully. 

* 


ARE bridge building and 
road building to prove an 
important factor in providing 
industrial and employment 
activity? I have frequent occasion to use the George 
Washington Bridge, linking up-town New York City 
with New Jersey. It is proving—at 50c per car—a gold 


Bridge building and road 
building to help? 
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Last week-end I had occasion to use the new 
“Skyway,” which carries automotive traffic through sec- 
tions of New Jersey. It was crowded with vehicles. 

This thought kept recurring to my mind: The need 
for more bridges and for more highways catering to 
automotive traffic is such that there is likely to be de- 
manded gigantic expenditures for additional facilities of 
this nature. When people get into an automobile—and 
most of the people in this country do—they want to 
be able to get where they are going without avoidable 
delay. Experience with toll bridges demonstrates that 
they are perfectly willing to pay to gratify this charac- 
teristically American trait. 

The hoped-for home building, commercial building, 
and other building boom has not materialized. Yet 
nothing could do more to bulwark prosperity and em- 
ployment than widespread building. May it not be that 
municipal and other political authorities will see vast 
potentialities in inaugurating bridge building and road 
building designed to accommodate motorists, both com- 
mercial and passenger? 

Read the article on “Make Way for the Limited 
Way!” on page 14 of this issue. 

* 


mine. 


Every employee—every emplover 


—undergoes an examination 
every day. 
* 


THE Black episode constitutes a 
black smudge on our national es- 
cutcheon. Here we have on the bench 
of America’s highest and most re- 


Black 


vered court a man who assuredly would have been black- 
balled had he come forward and told the truth when his 
nomination was under consideration by the Senate. His 
belated “explanation” was not merely a plea of “guilty” 
of the charge leveled against him, that he belonged to 
the Ku Klux Klan, but it contained a brazen, hypo- 


critical, impudent lecture to Americans against religious 
or other intolerance—this from a Ku Klux Klanner! 


He admitted, when a member of the hooded gang, that 
he owed his election to public office to it. 

President Roosevelt has sought refuge in uncourageous 
silence. 

But if Hugo Black is a specimen of the type Mr. 
Roosevelt wants to dominate the Supreme Court, heaven 
help us! 

* 
Success is sweetest to one who 
has known failure. 

* 

JOHN L. LEWIS set himself 
p as a leader of a new labor 
organization. Successful leader- 
ship is based on loyal followers. 
But Lewis has not yet demonstrated his ability to com- 
mand his followers. Unauthorized C.1.O. strikes have 
blackened his record—there were 200-300 strikes among 


No leadership without 
followers 


General Motors workers following the pact made with 
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Lewis. At least no such charge can be brought against 
William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Just who is to become Labor Leader Number One 
in the United States has not yet been definitely settled. 
Before he can hope to win enough votes to elect him 
President of the United States, Lewis must demon- 
strate that he has won the loyalty and obedience of his 
own followers. This he has not yet demonstrated. 

* 
Dead fish float down stream. 


Live ones buck the stream. 
* 


HERBERT N. CASSON, 
able editor of the Efficiency 
Magazine, writes: Once, in 
the course of my travels, I 
went on a cruise on the good ship “Imagination” to the 
land of Futuria. The people in this land are a noble 
race. None of them had the dull, half-alive look that 
is so common in my own generation. The people were 
all well dressed and apparently light-hearted. I saw no 
signs of poverty. 

In a conversation with one of the citizens, I asked 
him, “And have you, then, no unemployment ?” 

“Of course, we have,” he replied. “We have people 
who are temporarily unemployed, but we soon find places 
for them.” 

“I suppose you have a big Labor Department,” | 
said. 

“Well,” he replied, “every trade and industry in Fu- 
turia has its own Labor Department. Every trade and 
industry takes care of its own people. Long ago the 
Government gave money to the unemployed and sent 
the bill to the taxpayers. But that was a stupid and 
costly way. That was only a political device. Of course, 
we have only a small government now. We got rid of 
politics and bureaucracy years ago.” 


Can it possibly happen 
here? 


* 
Proper preparation the night before 
lands many an order next day. 
* 
The man who “tears his hair” tears 
himself down. 
* 


“Shorts” are not confined EVIDENCES appear that 
going short of the market is 
to stock market not being confined to stock 


speculators. Whenever a 
manufacturer allows his supply of raw materials to fall 
far below normal, he is, in reality, acting the role of 
a “short.” From various quarters come reports that this 
is going on. Only time will prove whether such tactics 
are farsighted. 

It ist.'t easy to reason that a lower price level is 
coming. The wage trend is upwards, work hours are 
being shortened, taxes are rising. This suggests higher 
rather than lower costs of doing business and fashioning 
products. 








is 
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“Mysteries” always excite NOTHING excites Wall 


Street so much as a “mys- 
Wall Street tery.” If a “mystery” has 

bullish flavor, the market 
effect on the stock or stocks involved usually is electric. 
When the truth unfolds, a reaction commonly sets in. 
This phase of Wall Street psychology has played a 
potent part in depressing the market in recent weeks. 
The whole downward movement is regarded as mys- 
terious. Everybody has suspected that somebody else 
had knowledge of a momentous “secret,” some impend- 
ing development calculated to send stocks to the bow- 
wows. Nobody, of course, has had any such “secret.” 


This peculiar Wall Street mental kink, in my opinion, 
has been more responsible than actual happenings. 
Europe has not flared into war. President Roosevelt 
merely has continued to run true to form. Neither in- 
dustry nor trade has suffered any major setback. There 
have been no alarming labor troubles ; the trend, indeed. 
has been towards greater sobriety on the part of the 
ultra-radical leaders who were throwing the country into 
spasms a few months ago. 

An increasing number of influential investors began 
picking up stocks towards the end of last month. It may 


well be that carefully made purchases will prove profit- 
able. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


FAITH in yourself, faith in your 
product and—when you reach high 
executive rank—faith in your em- 
ployees, are essential to business suc- 
cess. 

So declares Harry Varley, newly 
elected president of Schick Dry 
Shaver, Inc. 

A successful advertising agency 
man when Colonel Schick called him 
in five years ago to exploit his in- 
vention, he immediately became en- 
thusiastic over the possibilities, began 
writing effective advertising copy— 
and last year the company’s sales ex- 
ceeded $7,000,000. 

But this is only a start, Harry 
Varley is convinced. “Within ten 
years electric dry shaving will be the 
universally accepted method of shav- 
ing available to everybody—if not 
through regular current, then by bat- 
tery.” Instead of paying twenty-five 
cents or thirty-five cents per shave, 
or instead of buying numerous razor 
blades, he figures the cost of electric 
shaving at about ten cents a year for 
current. 

Among the first things he did on 
succeeding the late Colonel Schick, 
was to put the company’s 1,400 fac- 
tory employees at Stamford, Conn.., 
on a forty-hour week, with pay based 
on forty-five hours. “If you do all 
the things you should do for your 





HARRY VARLEY 





accustomed to doing things in a busi- 
nesslike way discovered that the 
whole atmosphere seethed with sus- 
picion, distrust, politics, pettiness. 
Promises and pledges made in the 
highest quarters proved  untrust- 
worthy. 

To-day Washington is manned 
largely by nonentities. Few officials, 
from Cabinet rank down, would com- 
mand in private life the salary of a 
third-grade executive. 

Ours has become more of a one- 
man government than at any time 
in our national history. Even Rough- 
Rider Roosevelt chose heavyweights 
rather than lightweights as his chief 
associates and aides. 


JUST before Carl Gray stepped 
out of the presidency of the Union 
Pacific on reaching 70, his son, Carl 
Gray, Jr., stepped into the executive 
vice-presidency of the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
road. 

The creator of the modern Union 
Pacific, the late Edward H. Harri- 
man, has been succeeded at the helm 
by his son, W. Averell Harriman. 
While he isn’t—which would be too 
much to expect—a second Harriman. 


W. AVERELL HARRIMAN he is recognized as topping the 


younger generation of railway mag- 
nates. It was he who caused the U.P. 


company for profit, you will do the 
best for your employees, because it 
is profitable,” is his business philoso- 
phy. 

Although originally an accountant, 
he has learned in his 49 years of life 
to appreciate human equations. He 
himself is intensely human. He plays 
the piano, plays golf, has written 
prize-winning articles on advertising, 
tries his hand at poetry, has pub- 
lished short stories, but when he ven- 
tured into the song-writing field his 
effort was so unimpressive that he 


had to dip into his own pocket for 
publication. 

One of his mottoes: “Do the job 
to-day; don’t worry about tomor- 
row.” 


THE caliber of officeholders at 
Washington has steadily deteriorated. 

Earlier in the New Deal regime 
many men of national eminence were 
called to Washington, gladly respond- 
ed, and toiled heroically. 

But the majority found conditions 
impossible. Chaos abounded. Men 


to go modern. 


PRESIDENT CLARENCE 
FRANCIS, of General Foods, takes 
intense interest in the government of 
his suburban community, Bronxville. 
New York, of which he is a trustee. 
If more men of ability and probity 
would take an active hand in adminis- 
tering the affairs of their communi- 
ties, the nation—and its politics— 
would be infinitely benefitted. Politi- 
cal corruption usually starts at the 
bottom. 
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Why 'm Glad I'm a Small Business Man 


A. F. Wakefield 


President and General Manager, The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company 


a business where everybody knows 

everybody else. 

I like the contact, the informality 
of it. Out in the business world I 
may be a person of some dignity. 
But when I walk through the plant 
at least half the people there knew me 
as a small boy when they worked 
under my father, or went through 
grade school and high school with 
me—and you can’t convince them that 
I am anybody to treat with any awe, 
even if I am getting up into my 40’s. 

I enjoy having a sales organiza- 
tion small enough to permit me to 
make a swing across country once a 
year or so to visit and work a little 
with each salesman from Seattle to 
Miami. Not to undercut our en- 
tirely competent sales manager, but 
to know at first hand just what the 
problems are in each territory and 
what sort of men are meeting them. 

It’s pleasant to know, when a knock 
or a boost comes in the morning’s 
mail, that the fellow who wrote the 
letter or signed the order is some- 
body who knows not only our sales- 
man but also our sales manager and 
our president—and, in a surprising 
number of instances, even knows the 
man who works on the machine mak- 
ing the product he writes to us about. 


“I'd Like More Salary, But—” 


I suppose this shows that organi- 
zation-wise, there are two kinds of 
folks in the world. 

One kind likes to march in step 
with a large number of his fellows 
—he belongs in big businesses. 

The other kind is inclined to be 
impatient of the restrictions which are 
part of the price of working with 
large groups—he is the person who 
was born and brought up to fit a 
small business. 

Whether by good fortune or ill, it 
happens that I belong by tempera- 
ment and by training in the group of 
small-company business men. And 
the part of it which to some of my 
big-company friends is wholly incom- 
prehensible is that I had rather have 
a small business than a large one. 

Not but what it would be pleasant 


|: a lot of satisfaction to work in 
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Here is one of the most revealing 
articles ever written, packed full of 
human interest, the enjoyment of 
life—and good, sound common sense 





to rake in a big enough salary and 
bonus, not to mention dividends, so 
that I might deserve the epithet of 
“economic royalist.” It would be 
pleasant to afford a lot of life’s major 
luxuries which are entirely beyond 
the grasp of anybody running as small 
an outfit as The F. W. Wakefield 
Brass Company, with its ninety-odd 
employees in Vermilion, Ohio. 

No, my scruples against being “Big 
Business” are not founded in any in- 
born taste for frugality nor in any 
conscientious objections to industrial 
bigness. Rather, my preference for 
comparative smallness comes from a 
combination of reasons. 

First of these reasons, no doubt, 
is the comparative freedom of per- 
sonal activity. Second, the greater 
mobility of a small business. Third, 
the lower overhead involved in most 
types of operations. Fourth, absence 
of hampering policies which in a 
larger business unit must be estab- 
lished to prevent subordinates from 
working at cross purposes to one an- 
other and to the direction of the 
organization as a whole. Fifth, the 
closer personal contact that is pos- 
sible with everybody in the business 
and with practically everybody on the 
outside who touches us as important 
customer or major supplier. 


All Three at Once 


Believe it or not, we are at one and 
the same time customers, suppliers 
and competitors of each of the largest 
corporations in the electrical indus- 
try, and with several other companies 
which are smaller than the biggest 
fellows but still look awfully big to 
us. 

The big fellows and we ourselves 
get a lot of fun out of this triple 
relationship. A year or so ago, I 
drove to the headquarters of one of 
the biggest companies to show them 
a new floor lamp we had designed 
—we thought they might be able to 
help us sell it, since it did not con- 
flict with any product of theirs. 
Everything went smoothly enough 
until I took out the Mazda lamp I 
had brought. along to demonstrate our 
floor lamp with. The other fellows 








Maybe you'll miss some of life’s major luxuries if you employ only 93 people. But maybe there are other things that count more 


jumped on me then, in . unison: 
“Why don’t you use our brand of 
lamps ?” 

“When you buy as much from us 
as your competitor; we'll consider 
your lamps,” I countered, meanwhile 
screwing the competitive lamp into its 
socket. Then I turned on the switch, 
and the lamp flared up and out. It 
was that rarity, an American-made 
lamp which fails in early use. The 
men I was visiting shrieked with 
pleasure, gave me a new lamp of their 
own make to assure my future demon- 
strations, and everything went off as 
scheduled. Incidentally, that day we 
picked up some promotional ideas 
which helped make the new floor lamp 
and allied lines the biggest-selling 
item in the history of our firm. 


Compete Against Customers? 


To several of the major companies 
in our industry we sell parts on a 
strictly competitive basis, even com- 
peting against their own plants. 
There is one part—a drawn shell— 
which I complain I have had to re- 
sell to the new department heads of 
one company at least eight times since 
the World War. The big company 
can make that shell, too—but not as 
cheaply as we can sell it to them and 
still make a decent profit on it. 
Whenever there comes a change in 
management of the particular divi- 
sion which uses this part, I have to 
go over to see the new manager to 
show him with the help of his own 
cost department that he will make 
money by letting us produce the part 
instead of taking the job into his own 
factory. 

Right there is an excellent instance 
of the advantage listed above as 
Number Three. Our overhead is 


very low indeed, by the very nature 
of our company and its size. My 
best example of how we can under- 
sell larger competitors on some parts 
is found in that particular piece. 

It does not sell in large enough 
volume to be a continuous operation, 
but it keeps one man and one machine 
busy for several weeks at a stretch 
two or three times a year. The same 
man has been making this piece ever 
since we first got the contract. He 
knows whether the raw stock is right, 
he knows if his machine is set right, 
he is paid to turn them out as fast 
as he can without sacrificing qual- 
ity. Moreover, because he knows 
what the part is for, who buys it, and 
the recurrent difficulties of selling it, 
he is just as seriously concerned with 
turning out a satisfactory part as | 
would be if emergency forced me to 
stand at the machine and make it. 
In a concern like ours, he knows 
everybody from the truck driver to 
the front office, he sees our problems 
and appreciates his own part in help- 
ing to solve them. Consequently about 
all the management does on this part 
is to keep it sold, keep on hand a 
sufficient stock of raw material, and 
periodically put through a shop ticket 
for another large lot. No supervi- 
sion, no inspection, no complex shop 
set-up. Our total overhead on that 
piece is less than a big company 
would have to charge against it be- 
fore ever the job ticket left the pro- 
duction office. 

Greatest advantage of all is the 
greater mobility of a small business 
as compared with a large one. 

This is not just a fancied advan- 
tage; it is very real. If we find a 
better way to make a piece for a 
large customer, it may take him half 


a year to get the change approved 
by all his engineers and technical com- 
mittees and department heads. 

In our own business, if someone 
in the plant or from an outside sup- 
plier suggests an obvious improve- 
ment, we make it then and there. If 
one of the other company officers is 
at hand, I probably call him in to 
listen to the demonstration. If he 
is away on a trip, or even playing 
golf, I probably take the full respon- . 
sibility and say, “O.K., do it that way 
from now on.” Mind you, I know 
that in a large business consultation 
and deliberation are necessary to 
smooth functioning, and probably the 
big company following such a routine 
will not often make a serious error 
of commission. We, in our more off- 
hand fashion, may say “Yes” under 
the wrong circumstances propor- 
tionately somewhat oftener. But we 
say it so much sooner that the advan- 
tage is all in our favor, as we see it. 


Policies? We Have None 


This mobility is blood brother to 
the advantage that comes with free- 
dom from any great mass of hamper- 
ing policies. We have, for example, 
never manufactured or sold any prod- 
uct of the so-called electric-appliance 
field. We stick pretty close to light- 
ing, and to parts for lighting. 

This is not, however, a matter of 
policy. No such policy exists. If, 
to think up a far-fetched instance, 
someone should bring us an idea for 
an electric corn-popper which would 
be up to our standard of quality and 
could be sold at a price to make it 
a volume item, we would probably 
have a corn-popper on the market in 


time to pop this year’s crop of corn. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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United States is a program which, 

within two decades, may material- 
ly reduce the cost of transporting 
merchandise; make city stores more 
readily accessible to retail buyers; 
create vast new markets for steel, 
electrical equipment, road materials, 
automobiles and petroleum products; 
create employment for hundreds of 
thousands ; and eliminate a large pro- 
portion of current highway accidents 
by making it impossible for them to 
happen. 

Just what is this paragon of plan- 
ning which is to alleviate so many 
of the business and traffic ills of the 
nation ? 

Limited ways—express highways 
—call them what you may, these spe- 
cial highways which completely sep- 
arate through traffic from local traffic 
on city streets may become a major 
economic force. 

Strictly speaking, a limited way is 
a road, frequently but not necessarily 
elevated, on which there is: 

1. No cross traffic at any point. 

2. No direct access to abutting 
property. 

3. Physical division of opposing 
lanes of traffic. 

4. Accelerating and decelerating 
lanes for entering and leaving. 

This construction can be applied to 
any type of highway located any- 
where. But the economics of the 
situation are such that the major de- 
velopment of the limited-way prin- 
ciple is almost certain to.continue to 
be in or adjacent to cities where traf- 
fic congestion requires drastic action 
looking toward permanent solution. 

“But,” asks the average business 


f\ esi se on the march in the 





New Jersey’s approach to the George Wash- 
ington Bridge to Manhattan is a marvel of 
jam-proof, accident-proof design. But is it 
worth the cost? (Fairchild Aerial Surveys) 
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Here is a report that every business man, 
every taxpayer, every citizen, will want to 
read, study and remember. 

For it reveals, for the first time, the real 
facts about an idea which most people dismiss 
as an idle dream—but which actually is so 
hardheaded and practical a proposition that 
the anything-but-dreamy automobile, steel, 
cement and highway-construction industries 
are this Fall getting behind an intensive cam- 
paign in its behalf. 

But here are the facts. Judge for yourself. 





Storekeepers, beauty-seekers, throw up their hands in horror at mention of elevated limited 
” , ways. But careful studies prove that retailers should benefit. And New York’s ramp around 

nan, went these elaborate , ageinsnd Grand Central Terminal is no blot on the scene. (Ewing Galloway) : 
tures just part of some artist’s con- 
ception of the dream city of the 
never-to-arrive future? Even if lim- REHOUSES! 
ited ways could do all these things 
that are claimed for them, wouldn’t 
the cost of building them -over wide 
areas be staggering?” 

Both questions are partly answered 
by the fact that there are already 
some 2,000 examples of limited-way 
structures in the United States cov- 
ering probably more than 500 miles 
of roadway. 

As far back as 1932, following an 
exhaustive study of Chicago traffic 
problems, John A. Massen, chairman 
of the Chicago Committee on Traffic 
and Public Safety, reported to the II- 
linois Commission on Future Road 
Program that “the result of this study 
demonstrates that there is complete 
economic justification for the con- 
struction of limited ways in the 
Greater Chicago Traffic Area.” And 
to-day the nation’s second largest city 
is actively engaged in the financing 


of limited ways which will cost more Did Detroit err arievously in wi : 
: sly in widening Woodward Avenue? An el highw Ww 
than $100,000,000. (President Roose- . 4 . pen opi peacoat 


It dedi 4 ae ie the York’s would have been millions cheaper. Below: Separation of the two opposing traffic 
velt dedicated one link in the system streams is vital to faster movement, fewer accidents. (Ewing Galloway) 
with his peace plea of Oct. 5.) 


The great West Side arterial high- 
way in New York City—part of 
which has been in use since 1930 and 
which is being extended as this is 
written—embodies practically all of 
the principles of limited-way con- 
struction. 

And San Francisco, faced with new 
traffic problems as the result of its 
new Golden Gate and San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay bridges, has just com- 
pleted a monumental traffic survey 
resulting in a proposal for construc- 
tion of a $26,130,000 system of lim- 
ited ways as the only permanent 
means of meeting its traffic needs. 

Throughout the United States these 
efficient tools of modern transporta- 











tion are appearing more and more 
frequently as the public insists that 
money spent to-day shall provide for 
tomorrow’s needs. 

The safety advantages of the lim- 
ited way have been stressed so often 
that everybody knows them. Elimin- 
ation of cross traffic makes it impos- 
sible for one vehicle to run directly 
into the side of another. Elimination 
of direct access to abutting property 
means no pedestrians at the roadside, 
so they can’t be hit. Physical divi- 
sion of opposing lanes of traffic makes 
head-on collisions impossible. Ac- 
celerating and decelerating lanes for 
entering and leaving reduce the 
chance of accidents when someone 
enters or leaves the road. 

While the limited way’s tremen- 
dous contribution to safety must re- 
main a chief reason for its construc- 
tion, the business as well as the hu- 
manitarian advantages are legion. 

Take the way it helps to reduce 
transport costs, for example. 

From the first, it can be expected 
to carry light delivery trucks and 
buses and other commercial vehicles 
with weights and speeds about equal 
to those of the average passenger car. 

There is no law against construct- 
ing limited ways to carry heavy truck 
traffic, too. But attempts to do this 
bring high costs. 

This doesn’t mean that 
trucking is neglected, though. 

If San Francisco goes through with 
the recommended limited ways, for 
instance, heavy trucking operations 
will benefit directly and materially: 
The principal load of present passen- 
ger-car and light commercial volume 
will be removed from main routes and 
related parallel streets. The same 
would be true in other cities. 


heavy 


Cloverleaf intersections and traffic squares (above) cost taxpayers 
(Fairchild Aerial Surveys) 


to-day, save them money tomorrow. 
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The San Francisco study is worth 
special attention because, having been 
completed within the last sixty days 
by Dr. Miller McClintock, widely 
known traffic expert, it furnishes the 
most up-to-date information on the 
whole limited-way question. Par- 
ticularly striking is the traffic capacity 
of these limited ways as compared 
with other types of highways. 

Careful studies, says the report, 
show that “a four-lane limited way, 
that is two lanes in each direction, 
may be estimated as having a total 
discharge capacity of 4,800 vehicles 
per hour or a traffic-carrying capacity 
equivalent to a newly constructed 
grade route with eight operating 
lanes.” 


What About Property Values? 


Many limited-way constructions 
will appear in areas where retail 
stores are not affected one way or 
the other. Elevated limited ways on 
main thoroughfares in congested 
cities, however, frequently will offer 
major possibilities for public good. 
Nevertheless, they often meet with 
opposition from retailers along the 
proposed route, who fear that shop- 
ping in their stores will be less pleas- 
ant and less frequent as a result; or 
from real-estate owners who fear de- 
pletion of property values. 

But there’s another side to this. 

To begin with, fewer customers go 
to retail stores in congested areas by 
automobile than most people think. 
In Boston, a survey revealed, less 
than 15 per cent. of all retail-store 
patrons came by automobile and only 
7.7 per cent. parked at the curb. With 
a limited way making for less con- 
gestion than before on the regular 
street, it is reasonable to suppose that 





shopping by car would be facilitated. 

As regards property values, a re- 
cent statement by Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, chief of the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, is pertinent, particu- 
larly because he is generally recog- 
nized as the best-informed man on 
highways in the country. He said, in 
speaking of city-to-suburb arteries: 
“While the cost will be high, it is 
only through such arteries that capital 
invested now in land and buildings in 
the hearts of the business districts 
can be even reasonably preserved,” 

Much depends, everyone agrees, 
upon the beauty and fitness of the 
limited-way design. Many areas, it 
is believed, can be made more at- 
tractive rather than less so. The 
elevated roadway surrounding the 
Grand Central Station in New York 
City is an example. 

Obviously, the cost of any tool 
must be related to its utility—to what 
it can do. But even the most valu- 
able tool may be out of the question 
if it costs more than the purchaser 
can afford. 

Limited-way construction may cost 
anywhere from less than $500,000 to 
more than $1,000,000 per mile. It all 
depends on the particular surround- 
ing conditions and the particular de- 
sign. Detailed correlation of design 
with traffic needs—exactly determined 
from exhaustive surveys—is essen- 
tial if the most economic construction 
is to be achieved in any given case. 

The elevated section of the pro- 
posed San Francisco limited-way 
system is expected to cost about 
$525,000 per mile. The Chicago 


estimates run slightly over $1,000,000 
per mile. 


These costs appear in proper per- 
(Continued on page 38) 





To rebuild our highway system would cost $57,000,000,000; in 37 
years, it would pay for itself. Above: A “traffic sorter”. (Acme) 








“than 140,000 miles, # sat evorogea 
120,00 mi, aw Ihite Brothers 


YOU DON’T have to burn up 
the highways with freight-car loads 
to appreciate what Goodyear engi- 
neers have done for truck operators 
on the “murder runs.” 

Nor do you have to operate on a 
“murder run” yourself to benefit 
from the engineering genius which 
created the spectacular new Good- 
year YKL. 

You can run a truck of any size 
in any type of service, carry loads 
of any weight at any rate of speed. 

And still you will find a Goodyear 
Tire which fits your job as fully and 
as accurately as the YKL fits the 


“murder runs’’. 


It may be the sensational new 








Goodyear R-1 Truck Tire—a high 
quality tire which gives exceptional 
service at surprisingly low cost. 

It may be the Goodyear AIl- 
Weather, the Stop-Start, the Sure- 
Grip or the Pneumatic Lug. 

Each one of these tires and many 
others were developed by the same 
group of Goodyear engineers who 
created the new YKL—and each is 
designed to give more value per 
dollar than any other tire you can 
buy when it is correctly used. 


That is why we say: “‘Put 
Goodyears—the right 
Goodyears—on any job and 
watch your mileage jump!” 


* TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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CAUTION! 


Goodyear engineers now recommend the 
new YKL Tire only for “murder runs” —those 
types of service in which excessively high tem- 
peratures are built up inside the bodies of the 
tires. This destructive internal heat may result 
from sustained high speeds, extremely heavy 
loads, brake-drum heat or other causes. 


In ordinary trucking, the extraordinary ca- 
pacities of the YKL cannot be fully utilized— 
and, frankly, its higher price cannot be justified. 


But for operators of trucks and 
busses on “murder runs’? Good- 
year recommends the YKL Tire 
with full confidence in its ability 
to set new and spectacular per- 
formance records—to effect 
great savings as compared with 
conventional tires. 


Such operators are invited to write direct to 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc., 
Akron, Ohio, for full particulars. 
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HERE’S ANOTHER TIP FOR YOU TO ACT ON ...THERE’S A REAL KICK IN A GOODYEAR BATTERY 
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NO MORE 
CLICKETY-CLACK? 


OR generations, the rhythm of the rails has 
been celebrated in song, story and poem. 

But the silence of air-conditioned cars has 
dealt it a heavy blow. And now comes the welded, 
jointless rail—an idea less spectacular than the 
streamlined train, but one which may become just as 
fundamentally important. For the jointless rail puts 
a permanent end to the rhythmic clickety-clack of 
the wheels. And (which means much more to the 
railroad man) it also puts an end to the main- 
tenance costs created by rail joints—constant 
tightening of angle-bar bolts, correct leveling of 
ballast beneath them, repairing the wear and tear 
caused by heavy wheels pounding on rail ends. 

Here is how “velvet track” is made and laid by 
the pioneering Delaware & Hudson line. 

Photographs: Sperry Products, Inc. 
Above: How the impossible is done. Rail joints 
have been necessary because the gaps between 
them have been needed to absorb the “unavoid- 
able” expansion and contraction of steel. But now 
that tremendously strong force is completely 
shackled; bulldog-gripping spring clips (here at 
a welded joint), deeply-ballasted ties, and the 
sheer weight of the mile-long rail hold it so rigidly 
that it simply can’t swell or shrink. 
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1 The welding unit in action: A locomotive feeds steam to the 
turbo-generator car; then come storage, rack and welder cars: 


finally, a long string of flat cars to hold finished rail. aw 






2 The rack car holds rails of standard length until the time 
comes to move them into the welder car in the background 
Power rolls take the place of human muscles. 
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3 Beneath the awnings are stations for the various grinding . 
operations which make welded joints smooth. Each operatio 

is spaced the exact distance between welds from the previous ont 
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The whole process is continuous. When all workmen have 
finished with the welds which are at their particular stations, 
a winch, by moving the rail, moves the next weld to them. 


Curves, surprisingly, are no problem in transporting welded 
rail; it bends around bends like rubber, even though it lies 


loose on the cars, without any fastening. 





g 


a mile or more apart, where insulated joints are necessary. 


unloading. The only clicks in welded rail occur at signals, 


a When the 20-to-27-car string is loaded, it is uncoupled and 
hauled to the rail-laying site. Only limitation on length of 
train and rail is length of the siding where rail is welded. 


Nor is unloading a problem. gth is 
anchored to the ground with a cable, the foreman gives a 
signal, and the train simply chugs out from under it. 


9 The finishing touch: Preparing for the final weld which joins 
970-foot lengths into lengths limited only by distance between 
signals. The heavy clamps align rail ends. 
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What's New 
In Business 


“Why Not Ask Them?” 


“What do our men think about our 
labor policies? And how in the world 
can we find out ?” 

Few questions are asked as often 
as these by business executives to- 
day. And now comes Armstrong 
Cork Company with an answer 
which, it says, is as effective as it is 
direct: “Go to employees and ask 
them.” 

The Armstrong plan is built around 
a booklet, in effect a simple question- 
naire, sent to every employee from the 
president down. As set forth in the in- 
troduction, the purpose is “to give us 
a chance to express our opinion on 
many policies and plans. 

“Is the company doing everything 
it can to help us get what we want 
from our jobs? Have we any sugges- 
tions that might help us in our work 
and make our lives happier? 

“Succeeding pages in this booklet 
contain questions on a number of sub- 
jects. We don’t have to sign our 
names. We don’t even have to hand 
this in unless we care to.... 

“Let’s be frank. If we are proud 
of our company, let’s say so. If we 
have something on our chests, here’s 
a chance to get it off.” 

Typical questions are: Do you 
think the unemployment benefit plan 
is okay? If you don’t like the plan, 
what do you think is wrong? .. . Is 
your own work place okay? If not, 
what can you suggest to make things 
safer or better for you and your fel- 
low workers? 

The results of its forthright method 
of querying workers, says the com- 
pany, are “gratifying.” The replies 
have given the Personnel Department 
a definite basis on which to plan ; they 
have revealed, among other things, 
that too few employees know the me- 
chanics or the significance of such 
welfare measures as the retirement 
plan; and they have given the work- 
men an opportunity to suggest 
changes and improvements which 
might never have seen the light of 
day otherwise. 

Another somewhat similar experi- 
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Two Weeks of Business News 








Though most acute stage of Fall business jitters appears to be 
passing, business men still wonder what’s coming through 





Canvassing facts and figures, they decide “No reason for 
calamity-howling—but none for wild rejoicing, either.” General 
expectation is for recession, not depression; the question is: 





Stock market continues to have sinking spells as Wall Street 
mystifiers talk mysteries (p. 11). Late reports reveal $7,590,- 
000,000 drop in stock values in September, while volume of new 
financing dropped to lowest in three years. But financial obser- 
vers, noting good reception of very recent issues, conclude that 
some of hesitancy is beginning to clear away, voice substantial . 





Seasonal business movements shuffle along all out of step. 
Retail trade increases seasonally, though gains are spotty and 
Carloadings jump slightly more than seasonally and 
Shippers’ Advisory Board forecasts fourth-quarter carloadings 
6.2 per cent. greater than 1936. But steel-ingot production de- 
clines when seasonal rise is in order, dropping index below 1936 





As business continues uncertain, hard-boiled industries—automo- 
tive, steel, cement, road-materials—begin concerted drive to 
bring up and promote an idea which most people consider an 
idle dream: The limited way. For the real facts on this prac- 





Foreign trade moves into limelight as Japan cracks down on 
U. S. exports (notably cotton); as foreign market for U. S. 
wheat shows signs of reviving with sales exceeding 4,500,000 
bushels in one week; and as U. S. shoe producers raise mighty 
howl against proposed trade treaty with Czechoslovakia which 





A. F. of L. convenes in Denver, apparently determined to expel 
Delegates cheer attacks on National 
Labor Relations Board though it makes decision favorable to 
A. F. of L.—that three craft unions in General Steel Castings 
plant, Granite City, Ill, can bargain for members despite CIO 
majority in plant as whole. , Meanwhile, railroads, operating 
unions, agree on 6.6 per cent. wage increase instead of 20 per 
cent. asked for; Eastern roads move to lift coach fares to help 


IN FOG 

the fog in sales, production, employment. 
HOW FAR? 

How far will it go? (See p. 24.) 
MORE HOPE 

hope for better financing market by end of October. 
SHUFFLE 

uneven. 

figures for first time this year. 
WAY UP 

tical, vitally important development, see p. 14. 
SHOE HOWL 

they fear would increase footwear imports. 
GET OUT! 

CIO unions outright. 

offset higher wage costs. 








ment is being carried on in the real- 
estate-management field by Clement 
E. Merowit & Company of New 
York. Giving employees a chance to 
express themselves, the company be- 
lieves, goes a long way toward pre- 
venting the sudden explosions which 
sometimes flare up among workmen ; 
at the very least, the employer will 
know what’s on his men’s minds. 
Accordingly, Merowit opens the 
channels in two ways. One is through 
a typewritten magazine—the M erowit 
Monitor—which, originally encour- 
aged by the company, is now written 
by employees alone, and which they 
get out now and then for posting on 
bulletin boards. The second is 
through periodical prize contests for 
the best essays on various phases of 
the men’s work—“How can we en- 
courage our tenants to bring more 
members into our family ?” and “How 


can we improve our working condi- 
tions?” for example. Thus, says 
President Clement E. Merowit, the 
bottling-up of suppressed emotions 
which can be so dangerous is re- 
lieved; and encouraging employee 
self-expression often turns complain- 
ers into “positive enthusiasts.” 


Shock for Premium Advertisers 


Members of the Premium Adver- 
tising Association got a thorough sur- 
prise when they attended their con- 
vention in New York late in Septem- 
ber. 

All of them knew that, helped by 
the Robinson-Patman Act, the use of 
premiums in selling is increasing at 
a tremendous pace. 

Most of them knew that sales of 
premiums to manufacturers in 1937 
are expected to total $500,000,000, 











AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY « EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


‘Aw please, mother- 


cant we go on the 
STREET CAR?” 





There’s a “new” kind of transportation on our city streets today 


BOUT thirty years ago, the 
thrills of streetcar riding were 
crowded out of youthful favor by 
the automobile. But they’re show- 
ing strong signs of a comeback 
today. It’s old stuff to go down- 
town in the family car — but gosh! 
wouldn’t it be fun to go in that big, 
shiny, low-slung trolley! It travels 
along so smooth and nice you can 
hardly hear it coming —picks up and 


“goes places” like a sport roadster. 


And talk about four wheel brakes. .! 

It is a far cry from the ‘“Tooner- 
villes” of yesterday to the modern 
streamline electric cars and trolley 
coaches. This new-day electric 
equipment is evidence of the 
“‘public-be-pleased” attitude of 
modern street-transit management. 
It combines speed and mobility 
with the clean, quiet smoothness 
of electricity itself. 


To make such equipment pos- 





sible, car builders called upon 
Westinghouse engineers to solve 
many technical problems. On a 
large proportion of the new cars, 
the motors, control apparatus and 
braking systems are Westinghouse- 
built. The street railway industry is 
thus one of many through which 
Westinghouse serves the public 
indirectly, besides its direct serv- 
ices to homes, farms, offices and 


factories everywhere. 
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Y Auditorium Systems we mean 
those that are built to embody 
one or more of the famous Audi- 
torium Patents and principles of design 
and construction . . . inventions repre- 
senting the best thought of the leading 
authorities in the science of air condi- 
tioning . . . features that definitely assure 
greater efficiency and economy in opera- 
tion. When you consider that the use 
of any or all of these Auditorium ideas 
of design is made permissible at almost 
negligible expense through the Audi- 
torium Plan, it is easy to understand 
why such a large proportion of all air 
conditioning systems are Auditorium 
Systems. 


HY there should be systems 
VW. designed to avoid the use of 

Auditorium improvements and 
ideas is difficult to understand. Asarule, 
such systems prove much more expen- 
sive to build, install, and operate... 
and lack accuracy in results. Usually 
the extra cost of producing and operat- 
ing these systems amounts to many 
times the small royalty payment re- 
quired to permit utilizing the Auditorium 
features of design. In avoiding the 
royalty payment, they completely avoid 
savings many times greater. 


HE following AUDITORIUM 
Licensees will install Licensed sys- 
tems and may grant permission to 
others to do so. They or their representa- 
tives will gladly give you full particulars. 


American Blower Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Buffalo Forge Company 
Buffalo, New York 


Carrier Corporation 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Frick Company 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


J. O. Ross Engineering Sowa 
New York, N. 


The Cooling & Air Conditioning Corp. 
(Division of B. F. Sturtevant Co.) 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company - - - East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


York Ice Machinery Corp. 
York, Pa. 


Whether it is a central station system 


or unit, specify AUDITORIUM. 


AUDITORIUM CONDITIONING 


CORPORATION 
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With houses like this, the National Lumber Manufacturers Association proves that low- 
priced homes can really be built—and wins a cherished award (see next page) 


twice the figure for 1932; and that, 
using the accepted ratio of 3 per cent., 
this year premiums will probably heip 
to sell $16,000,000,000 worth of goods 
from automobiles to foods, from in- 
dustrial jacks to cosmetics. 

Some of them knew that the prob- 
able holder of the world’s-record pre- 
mium deal is now, a food manufac- 
turer who gave away 7,500,000 bath 
brushes last Spring. 

But none of the members expected 
such frank and revealing comments 


as they received from a spectacular 
stunt which convention authorities 
put on. 


Up to a microphone before the 
meeting stood seven boys and girls 
from seven to twelve years old to 
give the premium experts uncensored 
opinions about the premiums handed 
out by makers of foods and other 
products for the juvenile market. Re- 
actions from the juvenile consumers, 
introduced by their first names only, 
varied ‘widely. Some of the more 
pointed ones came from— 

Martha, 10%: A sports handker- 
chief, received after an impatient wait 
of three weeks, was disappointingly 
tiny. Too many premium offers ap- 
peal to boys, too few to girls; you 
have to wait too long to get many of 
them. 

Roger, 10%: Club certificates and 
pins are “not so hot.” Premiums 
which you don’t have to work for are 
most acceptable. 


Al, 12: The finish on a “14-carat 
gold ring” wore off in a couple of 
days. Correspondence and _ radio 


clubs, where you can’t attend meet- 
ings, aren’t so good. 
Elaine, 101%4: Most premiums are 


pretty good, but you do get some bad 
disappointments. 

Meanwhile, another late-September 
meeting was throwing the spotlight 
on an industry which, though it is as 
old as the hills, is now in the process 
of drastic change: The cemetery busi- 
ness, headed by the American Ceme- 
tery Owners’ Association. 

Forest Lawn Memorial Park in 





THE MAN ON THE COVER 


Tom Newman, 57 years old, got a 
job with the New York Telephone 
Company at 19. After a three-year 
apprenticeship, he became a cable 
splicer and has been one ever since. 
For twenty-four years he has worked 
in Brooklyn, right now in the Kings 
Highway district. 

Tom Newman, Mrs. Newman, and 
their two children live in their own 
home a half-hour from his job. Not 
a “joiner,” he has no fraternal af- 
filiations, preferring to spend evenings 
at the movies or at home listening 
to symphonies and commentators on 
the radio. He keeps his car in top- 
notch condition, and looks forward to 
frequent week-end drives to his New 
Jersey birthplace to visit relatives and 
friends and get away from the turmoil 
of the city. 

Like other cable splicers, his right 
hand has a slightly bent fourth finger, 
result of years of grasping the han- 
dle of the scissors which are the 
constant companions of these skilled 
workmen. With 38 years on the job 
behind him, retirement is farthest 
from his thoughts. 

















Glendale, California, started the new 
trend twenty years ago. Cutting 
loose entirely from the standard con- 
cept of row on row of tombstones, 
Forest Lawn substituted bronze 
markers set flush with the ground; 
and, with conventional monuments 
no longer interfering with the devel- 
opment of a restful atmosphere, the 
enterprise has now become a huge, 
forested, landscaped park, beautified 
with carefully placed statues and 
memorials, whose aim is to provide 
the soothing qualities which Forest 
Lawn believes the bereaved desire. 

In the twenty years since Forest 
Lawn was established, its success has 
set the pace for the entire industry. 
And now, some 600 other cemeteries 
throughout the United States have 
broken with tradition and followed 
the Forest Lawn lead in dispensing 
with tombstones. 


Lumber Takes the Prize 


That perpetual question mark of 
American industry, building, once 
more came to the fore when, late in 
September, the American Trade As- 
sociation Executives announced the 
winner of its award for outstanding 
achievement in the trade-association 
field in 1937. 

For the winner was the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
And the work which won the award 
was a nationwide program of low- 
cost small-home building. 

Step One in the program, taken in 
1936, was the building of three dem- 
onstration homes in a suburb of 
Washington, D. C., to prove that 
soundly-constructed dwellings can be 
built for less than $5,000. The aver- 
age cost of the three was $3,888. 

Second, the findings from this ex- 


periment were broadcast to 22,000 
lumber dealers all over the nation, 
who gradually began to realize that 
it could be done. 

Third, thousands of lumber deal- 
ers, with the help of other businesses 
interested in stimulating new con- 
struction, began to act—to build 
small, low-cost demonstration homes 
in their own communities to prove to 
the general public what they now 
were convinced was true. More than 
2,500 of these houses have been built 
so far, and 500 more are under con- 
struction. Costs range between $3,- 
165 and $3,858. 

For 1938, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association plans a 
bigger and better program of the 
same type. 


Rails, Airlines, Trade Ideas 


As the airline grows into a healthy 
competitor of the railroad for pas- 
senger traffic, more and more the two 
methods of transportation are adapt- 
ing one another’s best ideas to their 
own uses. 

The rails, for example, borrowed 
from the airlines when some of them 
put hostesses on their crack trains. 
Now, United Air Lines is adopting 
the long-standing railroad custom of 
parking sleeping cars before late de- 
partures and after early arrivals so 
that passengers may get a good sleep. 

But United Air Lines first had to 
solve a problem which the railroads 


do not face before it could use the | 


parked-sleeper idea. A plane which 
is at rest on the ground tilts sharply 
upward from tail to nose, making 
sleep uncomfortable. United’s answer 
is a specially constructed jack placed 
under the plane’s tail which holds the 
fuselage level. 





Now, airlines as well as railroads are parking sleepers before departure and after arrival. 
The jack at right holds the plane level while passengers sleep 





you 








What your 
Secretary 
says ahout 





fy wish my boss could see himself as I see- 
him. Routine’s getting him down. He’s so 
busy doing unimportant ‘musts’ that he hasn’t 
much time for the really important ‘maybes” 
that mean extra business. He doesn’t get 
away from the office as much as he should— 
and that means he’s often fagged instead of 
fresh eee 
“Ann’s boss is different. She and her boss 
use modern Ediphone Voice Writing. She 
isn’t running into his office every second the 
way I do. She doesn’t have to sit around 
twiddling her thumbs while her boss talks 
on the phone. Here’s how they do it... 
“He tells his Ediphone everything—the 
minute he thinks about it. Orders theatre 
tickets...sets a golf date...answers letters... 
issues all instructions right into the receiver 
of his Ediphone...just as easy as using the 
telephone. She doesn’t have to be there every 
second, so naturally she has more time to see 
that his work gets done. And if he feels like 
working through at night till it’s time to take 
a sleeper to wherever he’s going, she doesn’t 
have to be there. He can let the Ediphone 
tell her the next morning. An Ediphone 
would make my boss’s job and my job easier 
-..give him a chance to see those important 
customers. It would give him time to be a 
real executive and me to be a real assistant.” 
“ “ “ 


An Ediphone permits you to handle instruc- 
tions, memos, inquiries, letters, reminder- 
dates, the minute you think about them... 
increases your personal business capacity 
20% to 50%. For every activity where “your 
voice points the way,” use an Ediphone. In- 
vestigate! For details telephone the Edi- 
phone, your city, or write Dept. H38, Thomas. 
A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 


VOICE-WRITE WITH THE 


Ediphone 


The Edison Invention for Business 
PREFERENCE FOR EDIPHONE PERSISTS 
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B. C. FORBES DISCUSSES: 





How Far 
Wil 

Business 
Recede? 


pressed by this writer are echoed 

by the National City Bank of New 
York. Thus: 

“The best assurance against a 
major recession is that the conditions 
which usually precede it have not yet 
developed. The general rule is that 
depression is preceded by credit 
stringency and excessive activity in 
capital investment and construction, 
whereas the present situation seems 
to be almost exactly the contrary. It 
would be something novel to go in- 
to a second severe depression before 
getting completely out of the first, 
without an interval of much more 
pronounced boom conditions and 
over-expansion than has yet appeared 
during this recovery.” 

Neither the drop in stock prices to 
a new low level nor the broadening 
indications of a halt in business re- 
covery impel the writer to take an 
alarmist view of America’s economic 
outlook. 


Toresed byt business views ex- 
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Since Wall Street habitually goes 
to extremes, there is no telling how 
much farther jettisoning of stock 
holdings may go or how much lower 
quotations will drop before the move- 
ment, admittedly broad in its sweep, 
will run its course. Many students 
of Wall Street’s history and psychol- 
ogy are unqualifiedly bearish. They 
predict a zig-zag course to very much 
lower levels during the remainder of 
this year and next year. 


Nor is pessimism rare concerning 
trade and industrial prospects. Many 
captains of industry and financial 
magnates have long been acting tim- 
idly. Instead of feeling disposed to 
abandon this attitude, they find con- 
firmation of the soundness of their 
stand in recent developments. They 
cite: 

The disquieting possibilities of the 
reconvening of Congress this Fall. 

President Roosevelt’s talk of “quar- 
antining” militant countries. 

His eagerness to institute additional 
New Deal “reforms”. 

His rosy assurances to our agri- 
cultural population. 

His promises of “abundance” for 
all and sundry, whether working or 
idle. 

His failure to institute effective 
measures to implement his budget- 
balancing talk. 

In short, his apparent ignorance of 
or indifference to the basic need for 
taking constructive steps to encour- 
age enterprise, employment confi- 
dence. 

Moreover, facts and figures are 
enumerated to prove that the general 
upward movement of recent years has 
halted. 

The steel industry, recently near 
capacity production, has lurched back 
to only two-thirds of possible output. 
Non-ferrous metals, led by copper, 
have suffered price reactions of as 
much as 14 per cent. Building is 
disappointing. Retail trade has lost 


some of its steam. Latest employ- 
ment figures are not favorable. 

Then, unloading of U. S. Govern- 
ment obligations by banks continues. 
Our public debt still soars. Since 
March the Dow-Jones industrial 
stock averages fell from 194 to 144 
this month. Second-grade bonds have 
suffered. Underwriters are not. find- 
ing the going easy. 

And a whole string of etceteras 
could be enumerated. 


Nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
the picture does have brighter as- 
pects. Railway car loadings are the 
best in seven years. Electric power 
consumption is above the boom 
heights. Generous crops are assured. 
Motor manufacturers are elated over 
the enormous orders placed by deal- 
ers for new models. 

Labor troubles have subsided. Public 
opinion has turned its thumbs down 
on high-handed sit-down strikes. The 
momentous railway wage wrangling 
has been settled by the granting of 
wage increases of 5 to 6 per cent., 
while some increase in freight rates 
is confidently expected by railway 
managements. 

Perhaps of even greater funda- 
mental significance, there have been 
many symptoms that the New Deal 
glamorousness has been somewhat 
bedimmed, that Congress will refuse 
to obey every crack of the White 
House whip, that emasculation of the 
Supreme Court will not be sanctioned. 

Finally, it has not been established 
that business is definitely and ines- 
capably headed for the bow-wows. 

A conciliatory pronouncement from 
Washington—should such come— 
could change the whole complexion 
of things overnight. 

It may be that President Roosevelt, 
shrewd politician, will awaken to the 
advisability of putting his immeasure- 
able influence behind resumption of 
recovery in business and employ- 
ment. 





And the new cars aren’t all. 





In FORBES for November |: 


ALL ABOUT THE NEW CARS! 


The sales leaders of this sales-leading industry name their candi- 
dates for the All-Time, All-American sales motto. 
reaching effects of the past year’s developments in automotive labor 
are spotlighted in an authoritative special report. 
trucks—and new jobs for trucks—get their share of the lime- 
light. . . . Altogether, Forses Automobile Show Number for 1937 
hits still another new high mark in authority and interest. 


... The far- 


... The new 























ATOMS 


Men once thought that if the atom 
were smashed, the energy thus sud- 
denly released would be an uncontroll- 
ableagent of destruction. Today atoms are 
not only being disintegrated but science 
sees in the result the possibility of great 
benefits to medicine and other fields. 
The atom smasher, called a cyclotron, 
utilizes giant electro-magnets. These hurl 
charged ions at a velocity equivalent to 
20,000,000 volts upon the substance to be 
broken up, and under this pressure the atoms 
disintegrate. 

By this process radioactive salts can be made, 
which may one day be substituted for 
radium because they are far less expen- 
sive to produce. Their value to mankind 


"Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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is incalculable, and although this work 
is still in the experimental stage, scien- 
tists hope that the cyclotrons will 
eventually be placed on a regular 


production basis. 


Copper is essential to the operation of 
a cyclotron, 15 tons being used for the 
magnet coils in one installation. For the 
cyclotrons built or in course of construc- 
tion in the United States, Anaconda high 
conductivity copper and “Everdur’’* silicon 
bronze, products of The American Brass 
Company, have been extensively specified. 
Thus, Anaconda, in addition to its ser- 
vice to industry and home-build- 
ing, assists science in its work 
for the benefit of humanity. 
































FRICTION 


NO LONGER RETARDS 
PRODUCTION IN 
PLANTS THAT ARE 


SKF EQUIPPED 





@ Old time plant supers remember the 
days when plain bearings caused execu- 
tives to run hot under the collar... 
when production slipped because of fre- 
quent stops for repairs, and costs sky- 
rocketed because old-fashioned bearings 
in line shafting and machine equipment 
simply couldn’t take it. 

SISP 


Now with Bearings 


picture those 


dominating 
the industrial 
gone forever. 


days are 
SACSP produces an anti- 
friction bearing for every bearing pur- 
pose and always puts it in the right place. 
Among the outstanding SAS&Sf achieve- 
ments are SS Spherical Journal Bear- 
ings that have answered the railroad’s 
hot box problem, and fs Self-Align- 
ing Ball Bearings that are in use today 
throughout the world. 


When you have a bearing problem put 
it up to SSF... largest manufacturer 
of industrial bearings in the world. 
gacsie Industries, Inc., Front St. & Erie 


Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KF 


BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 


3938 
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Curved Fiber Board—Real Homes on Wheels— 
Other News of New Products, New Materials 


TILL another familiar and well- 

established building material has 

joined the parade of those which 
are rapidly being adapted to meet the 
modern demand for beauty as well as 
usefulness in products. It is “‘mod- 
ernized” fiber board. 

Designers of display materials, 
builders and architects who have been 
using the ordinary flat sheets of un- 
adorned fiber board for many years 
will be delighted with the decorative 
possibilities offered by the dressed-up 
material. 

The fact that for the first time it 
is being manufactured in half-rounds, 
from 6 to 24 inches in diameter, will 
make it especially suited to the new 
trend toward rounded edges in store 
displays and fixtures, game rooms in 
homes, and many manufactured nov- 
elties such as tables, telephone stands, 
clothes hampers, etc. 

To add to its decorative effect, col- 
ors are being “built-in,” also for the 
first time. Various combinations are 
obtainable, such as green on one side 
and grey on the other. Still another 
type is coated with aluminum foil; 
this is especially for use where mod- 
ernistic lighting effects, light reflec- 
tion, and such are desired. 

With colors built-in, and the pos- 
sibility of combining rounded and flat 
sections in unusual designs, deco- 
rators are supplied with a highly use- 
ful and decorative material which 
needs no further adornment after it 
leaves the factory. (1-1015) 


At Home on the Road 


Trailers have become popular dur- 
ing the last few years. And now comes 
the mobile home, or trailer cottage. 

The essential difference between 
the two is that the new model is 
designed as a permanent, comfortable 
residence—a home rather than a 
Summer caravan. 

Insulation is said to be equivalent 
to, if not better than, that in most 
homes; bathrooms are of substantial 
size ; all plumbing and water facilities 
are planned for connection with city 
water-pressure systems (rather than 
with water tanks); ample storage 
space is provided; casement sash 
windows resemble those of a home; 
and the living room is not a standard- 


ized affair but is so arranged that the 
owner can furnish it according to his 


taste. (2-1015) 


Trailer Tires, Too 


Tire manufacturers, too, are trailer- 
conscious, and one has just intro- 
duced a tire specially engineered and 
constructed for use on commercial 
trailers. 

Designed to prevent skidding and 
give greater mileage, it has a deep- 
grooved, tough, thick tread, is prac- 
tically flat in the center and flares 
away to the outside ribs to give a 
minimum amount of movement in the 
middle. The type of tread, it is 
claimed, makes the tire silent when 


in motion. (3-1015) 


Shake Off That Mud! 


Tires call to mind the chains which 
the approach of Winter will soon 
make necessary. We have news of 
an alloy-steel tractor-tire chain with 
many desirable and novel qualities. 

The manufacturer says it can’t slip 
because the links straddle even the 





BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


DIVIDENDS have been declared by 
the board of directors, as follows: 
On Prererrep Stock, Series A, 874 
cents per share, payable on October 
30, 1937 for period ending that date 
to holders of record at the close of 
business October 15, 1937; also for 
the period ending January 30, 1938, 
87% cents per share, payable on 
December 20, 1937 to holders of 
record at the close of business Decem- 
ber 13, 1937. 

On Common Srock, 37% cents per 
share, payable on October 30, 1937 
for period ending that date to holders 
of record at the close of business on 
October 15, 1937; and 30 cents per 
share, payable on December 20, 1937 
to holders of record at the close of 
business December 1, 1937 for period 
ending December 31, 1937. 

The next meeting of directors for 
consideration of dividends is sched- 
uled to be held in March, 1938 


E. A. Bamey, Treasurer. 























highest tire treads and give purchase 
in the stickiest mud. The chains 
can’t clog, because the special “chain- 
within-a-chain” design in the cross 
bars automatically loosens and shakes 
off mud with each rotation of the 
wheel. Finally, a fool-proof fastener 
makes the job of putting them on 
and off easier. (4-1015) 


For More Pleasant Riding 


Here’s more news in the field of 
transportation: A new seat-cushion- 
ing material which not only offers 
greater riding comfort but is fire- 
proof as well. Made of a porous rub- 
ber-like material, it has unusual 
buoyancy and comfort. It has many 
uses, including mattresses for rail- 
road sleeping cars and seats, and 
arm rests and back pads for up-to- 
date furniture. (5-1015) 


Telegraphics: 


A stainless-steel butter cooler for 
restaurant owners, rustless and easily 


cleaned, which will keep more than _ 


125 table-size chips of butter at a 
scientifically determined spreading 
temperature. (6-1015) 

A method by which blueprints can 
be transferred to tracing cloth and 
thus provide a new tracing from 
which to make any number of prints. 
A life-saver if the original tracings 
should be lost or destroyed. (7-1015) 

A sleek-looking molded inkwell in 
which a bottle of ink is inverted. The 
ink automatically feeds up -through 
the well, and because the bottle is 
kept sealed by an automatic device, 
the ink will keep fresh and clean for 
months (8-1015) 

An improved cash register which 
saves counter space, is of simple con- 
struction, and offers the protective 
feature of indicating the figures reg- 
istered, before operation, thus reduc- 
ing mistakes. (9-1015) 

An enamel that gives a finish which 
looks very much like oxidized electro- 
plated surfaces, does not show dust 
or finger marks, and can hide surface 
scratches to some extent. (10-1015) 

A new baking lacquer suitable for 
use on ash trays, serving trays, van- 
ity cases and other products which 
must be protected from lighted ciga- 
rettes, perfumes, and alcohol and 
other chemicals. Gold in color, it is 
applied by dipping or spraying and 
baked to set the finish permanently. 
(11-1015) —A. M. Forpss. 


A 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 











A NEW PLUS IN 


LUXURY AT A 


NEW MINUS IN PRICE 


fore 


1938 SVeedebuker 
PRESIDENT EIGHT 





This brilliant new 1938 Studebaker 
President Eight definitely takes the 
surtax off fine car luxury. It makes it 
unnecessary to pay more in order to 
get more than an ordinary car gives. 
e It’s the lowest priced President 
Eight in Studebaker history . . . and 
the finest! e Completely new in every 
vigorous flowing line, it has the clean- 
cut rhythmical simplicity of modern 
skyscraper architecture . . . and steel- 
reinforced-by-steel safety and strength! 
e Its interiors are exceptionally wide 
... and exceptionally luxuriously ap- 
pointed! e Its Independent Planar 
Wheel Suspension and finest hydraulic 
shock absorbers give it the unforgettable 


comfort of the Studebaker Miracle 
Ride! e It offers the Studebaker Miracle 
Shift—of special appeal to women—and 
the Studebaker Gas-Saving Automatic 
Overdrive at small additional cost. And 
it includes such advancements as 
Studebaker’s Automatic Hill Holder, 
Studebaker’s Non-Slam Safety Door 
Latches and Safety Glass All Around 
at no extra cost. e It is built with the ° 
care and painstaking that make Stude- 
baker craftsmanship the envy and the 
marvel of the automobile world. And 
its low price may be conveniently paid 
out of income through the Studebaker 
C.L.T. budget plan. The Studebaker 


Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 

































































HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 
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compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than 

at any previous time since May, 1937. 

1. Rochester, N. Y. 4. Sioux City, lowa 

2. Des Moines, lowa 5. Springfield, I. 

3. Peoria, Ill. 6. Waterloo, lowa 
7. Lima, Ohle 


8. Warren, Ohle 
9. Raleigh, N. C. 
10. Danville, itl, 


one month or more 
aT) 


(may be temporary) 


Continued improvement Little or no change in 


Recent improvement Trend continues down 
one month or more 
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FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS 
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San Francisco, Calif, + 
Oakland, Calif. « ee 
Sacramento, Calif. « 

San Jose, Calif. + 
Fresno, Calif. 

Stockton, Calif. « 

Santa Barbara, Calif, 
Reno, Nev. « 















Toledo, Ohio 2« 


Pueblo, Col. « Dayton, Ohioe 


“~ Phoenix, Ariz. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 2« 
Tucson, Ariz. | 
Albuquerque, N. M. « 
Abilene, Tex. 2+ 
Corsicana, Tex. 
Roswell, N. M. 6« 
=Grand Junction, Col. 













** Houston, Tex. 4« 

Fort Worth, Tex. 7* 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

El Paso, Tex. 

Beaumont, Tex. 4« 

«se Austin, Tex, 2+ 
Galveston, Tex. 4« 
Waco, Tex. * 
















Flint, Mich. 4* 
Saginaw, Mich. 2« 
Lansing, Mich. 
Springfield, Ohio * 
Jackson, Mich. 
Hamilton, Ohio * 





































Port Arthur, Tex. 3« 





a Best territories Peurth- best 


Second-best 
GGG, Fifth-best 
a 


ZA 


2 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 2« 
15 
a 












* Stars and sumbers indicate number of suc- 
cessive times elties have been high-spotted. 
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Detroit, Mich. 3« 








if 


ea, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 2+ 
Youngstown, Ohio 4* 
Erie, Pa. 3 
Warren, Ohio 6* 
Steubenville, Ohio « 
Butler, Pa. 3 

™ Oil City, Pa. 3* 
jyrrestdin, Pa. 
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A Practical Plan for Better Packaging 


F. G. Searle 


Vice-President, 
Continental Can Company 


As Told to Edwin Laird Cady 


HE science of packaging is going 
ahead so fast that only experts and 
specialists can keep up with it. 

In such a situation, for any pack- 
ager to get too far ahead of the trends 
in his field, or too far behind them, 
is to invite sales disaster. 

But with the art changing so fast, 
how can any packager avoid these 
errors? The answer is: First, to work 
out accurate individual yardsticks for 
all the products he packages; and, 
second, to measure with these yard- 
sticks all the packaging materials and 
techniques which are offered him. 

Any yardstick of this kind will use 
such well-known factors as ease of 
filling and shipping, protection of 
contents, display-shelf and use ap- 
peal, utility in measuring or dispens- 
ing contents, stylishness, beauty and 
so on. The difference between the 
yardstick used for one package and 
that used for another will lie in the 
weighting of the factors; a factor 
which is important for one will be un- 
important for another. 


Four Ways to Keep Up 


What is the best way to weigh these 
factors? The safest way is to call in 
unbiased experts who can apply all 
of the latest knowledge in the science 
of packaging. 

Companies with a long line of 
packages (300, for example) are 
hiring the full time of experts to cor- 
relate the facts and products offered 
their companies by the makers of 
packages and packaging materials. 

Next in line are the packaging con- 
sultants. There are perhaps fifty top- 
flight ones in the country, with a great 
many others who are capable of doing 
very good work. A company with, 
say, a hundred packaged products in 
its line, might well take three months 
or so per year of the time of a good 
consultant or have him make regular 
reviews of its packages and suggest 
changes as needed. 

Advertising ageres are also good 
sources of packaging advice. Some 
have packaging experts on their staffs, 
others are expert at selecting packag- 
ing experts, and still others attend 
only to the art work and to tying-in 
the packaging with the sales promo- 
tion after the packaging experts get 
through. A company with twenty or 
more packaged products in its line 
can often turn these problems over 


to its agency. And in any case, the 
advertising agency ought to be asked 
for approval before packaging deci- 
sions become final. 

Another resort is an “unofficial 
committee” made up of the men who 
are supplying complete packages, or 
packaging materials. Practically all 
supplying companies have design de- 
partments. Almost all have packag- 
ing engineers, men who are able to 
measure the physical abilities of 
packages to do their jobs. The larger 
companies have research departments. 
And a few have market-research de- 
partments, which find out what con- 
sumer and merchant reactions to 
packages really are, and why. 

In the actual development of a 
packaging yardstick it is usually best 
to work out a standard set of factors 
which must be considered in design- 
ing any package. With this standard 
group of factors set down, it is easier 
to assign the various weights to each 
according to the varying products and 
problems under study. 


Make Your Own Yardstick 


For example, the life history of the 
package, starting with the consumer 
and working back to the factory, 
might be used as a framework. 

In the consumer’s hands, factors to 
consider would be ease of handling, 
attractiveness, assurance that contents 
have been protected, size and shape 
for storing on shelf or in refrigerator, 
etc. 
Next, the yardstick might consider 
the store of the retailer. Here shelf 
convenience and display value count. 
Then, there are shipping considera- 
tions—the physical ability of the pack- 
age to arrive on the shelf with its dis- 
play value intact, for example. And 
there are a host of other factors. 
Doctors, for instance, often refuse to 
give professional recommendations to 
products whose packages carry claims 
which are too strong. 


Finally, the yardstick gets back to 
the filling of the packages, sealing 
them, packing them, and getting them 
out of the shipping room. Here there 
are questions of buying or renting the 
packaging machinery. 

As finally worked out, the yard- 
stick becomes a statement of desir- 
abilities weighted according to the im- 
portance of the various factors, 
against which available methods and 
designs of packaging can be measured. 
By its use, as new methods or ma- 
terials are offered, new or better pack- 
ages can be adopted or the over-all 


costs of present packages can be re- 
duced. 
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Your Timekeeper 
Solves As Many 
Budgetary Problems 
As Your Treasurer! 


See see 





Ever think of your timekeeper as a master in 
money management? Your tool clerk as a budget- 
ary expert? Probably not. But stop and try to 
figure out how you would run a home on their 
paychecks. How you would feed a family, buy 
clothing for five, send children to school. You'd 
need a skill in budgeting many a treasurer would 
have trouble equalling. Circumstances have 
taught thousands of wage-workers to do won- 
ders on their incomes. 


But mere money management can’t solve your 
timekeeper’s problem when a financial crisis—an 
unexpected emergency—consumes his slender 
reserves. Then he must have money help or be- 
come insolvent. 


At Household Finance the responsible worker 
can borrow for worthy purposes on his future 
earning ability. He needs no collateral, no co- 
signers or endorsers. He obtains what he needs in 
a dignified, business-like manner at reasonable 
cost. Last year Household Finance acted as 
**Doctor of Family Finances’’ to more than half 
a million families. 


Household renders another service to wage- 
earners. A broad educational program in house- 
hold management and buymanship shows how 
to save on daily necessities, how to get more 
from limited incomes. More than a thousand 
schools and colleges use Household’s publica- 
tions as texts and reference works. 


Booklets Sent Free 

As an employer or supervisor of employes you 
will be interested in learning more about House- 
hold Finance’s service to wage-earners. We will 
gladly send copies of Household’s publications 
and full information on the function performed 
by this company in today’s industrial society. 
Please use the convenient coupon below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
“Doctor of Family Finances” ' 

one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 228 branches in 148 cities 

ee ee ee ee 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-10 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me without obligation full information on 
Household Finance's family reconstruction program. 


Name.. 





Address 





Ciwp..... I alacant - 
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leaves in Autumn do not 


HE 
change color from the blighting 
touch of frost, but from the proc- 


ess of natural decay. They fall 
when the fruit is ripened, and their 
work is done. And their ,splendid 
coloring is but their graceful and 
beautiful surrender of life when they 
have finished their Summer offering 
of service to God and man. And 
one of the great lessons the fall of 
the leaf teaches is this: Do your 
work well, and then be ready to de- 
part when God shall call. 

—Tyron Epwarps. 


Don’t worry when you stumble— 
remember, a worm is about the only 
thing that can’t falldown. —ANON. 


How easy it is for one benevolent 
being to diffuse pleasure around him; 
and how truly is a kind heart a foun- 
tain of gladness, making everything 
in its vicinity to freshen into smiles! 

—W ASHINGTON IRVING. 


Friendship loses all of its sacred- 
ness and meaning when you make of 
it nothing but a ladder on which to 
climb and that you kick down behind 
you when you have risen to the top. 

—Dorotuy Dix. 


Every class in college, every pro- 
fession, every social group has its 
workers who attempt the difficult path 
uphill, and its shirkers who choose 
the trail downhill that is easy. Each 
of you makes his choice. The upward 
path is less crowded; there is less 
competition; it is sometimes lonely, 
but it and it alone is the path worthy 
of a man.—PresIDENT KiNG, Am- 
HERST COLLEGE. 


The art of losing is a great art. 
Think of how you act when you lose 
—in a game, in the markets, or even 
your job. Do you blame yourseif 
and try to find the reason? Or do 
you lay the blame on someone else? 
If a man behaves badly after he is re- 
jected in any competition or ambition, 
then he proves by his conduct the 
wisdom of those who rejected him. 

—Witiiam Lyon PHELPs. 


Beware when the great God lets 
loose a thinker on this planet. Then 
all things are at risk. There is not a 
piece of science but its flank may be 
turned tomorrow; there is not any 
literary reputation that may not be 
revised and condemned. The very 
hopes of man, the religion of nations, 
the manner and morals of mankind, 
are all at the mercy of a new gen- 
eralization. Generalization is always 
a new influx of the divinity into the 
mind. —RatpH WALDO EMERSON. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 
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We are not sent into this world to 
do anything into which we cannot put 
our hearts. We have certain work to 
do for our bread and that is to be 
done strenuously; other work to do 
for our delight and that is to be done 
heartily; neither is to be done by 
halves or shifts, but with a will; and 
what is not worth this effort is not 
to be done at all. —JoHN~RuskKIN. 


Gold is tested by fire ; man, by gold. 
CoNnFUCIUS. 





There isn’t any magic formula that 
makes men win. When intelligence 
is backed by a determination not to 
stay down, the only thing under the 
sun that is impossible is something 
that can’t be imagined. Half of great- 
ness lies in decision and action. 

—HeErBert KAUFMAN. 





The character and qualifications of 
the leader are reflected in the men he 
selects, develops and gathers around 
him. Show me the leader and I will 
know his men. Show me the men 
and I will know their leader. There- 
fore, to have loyal, efficient employees 
—be a loyal and efficient employer. 

—ArRTHUR W. NEwcomps. 


Doing what can’t be done, is the 
glory of living—S. C. ARMSTRONG. 


To those who have lived long to- 
gether, everything heard and every- 
thing seen recalls some pleasure com- 
municated, or some benefit conferred, 
some petty quarrel or some slight en- 
dearment. Esteem of great powers, 
or amiable qualities newly discovered 
may embroider a day or a week, but 
a friendship of twenty years is inter- 
woven with the texture of life. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


So long as we love, we serve. So 
long as we are loved by others | 
would almost say we are indispens- 
able; and no man is useless while he 
has a friend. 

—Rosert Louts STEVENSON. 


What our deepest nature craves is 
not mere enjoyment, but some su- 
preme purpose that will enlist all our 
powers and will give unity and direc- 
tion to life. We can never know the 
profoundest joy without a conviction 
that our life is significant—not a 
meaningless episode. 

—HeEnry J. Gorpinc. 
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Ready Around October 25! 


A Collection of More Than 600 Outstanding 
“Thoughts on the Business of Life” 
Edited by B. C. FORBES 


This book is being published in response to countless 
requests from FORBES MAGAZINE readers received 
during the twenty years such selections have been 


Printed in easy-reading type on antique stock, deckle- 
edged, attractively bound—this book is one you will be 
proud to own—one you will refer to often for inspira- 
tion and encouragement to perform the daily tasks with 
refreshed cheerfulness, resolution and faith. 


Reserve Your Copy Now. Price in U.S. $2.00 
(Add 4c for Sales Tax on New York City Orders) 
Mail Order To-day to: Department B 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





The Special Session— 
Black? Cotton? China? 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT fa- 
p'.: a special session of Congress 

next month, despite the urgent 
advice of the more practical heads 
among his diminishing circle of po- 
litical confidants. As the situation 
now stands, there will be no special 
session unless the President decides 
to throw over the advice of his 
strongest political managers and “go 
it alone” in an almost reckless game 
of winner-take-all. 

Three compelling reasons argue 
against a special session. First, a 
resolution of impeachment against 
Justice Black certainly would be pre- 
sented in the House. Second, the 
presence of Congress would tie the 
Administration’s hands in dealing 
with the delicate situation in the Ori- 
ent, where momentous developments 
are to be expected. Third, there is 
nothing like an agreement within the 
Administration on a farm program, 
which undoubtedly would be made 
the basis for any special session. 


Wanted: A Farm Program 


Balanced against these strong rea- 
sons opposing a special session is the 
President’s irrepressible urge to take 
command dramatically of a national 
political situation which rapidly is 
getting out of hand. 

Mr. Roosevelt feels that his West- 
ern tour strengthened his position 
considerably and that a mobilization 
of Congress immediately, in the name 
of agriculture, possibly would restore 
a degree of effective party leadership. 

The difficulty, however, is that 
there is no farm program on which 
to base such a fight for leadership. 
In the face of skyrocketing food costs, 
there is a general reluctance among 
White House intimates to demand 
further measures of crop restriction. 
On the other hand, the situation in 
cotton, particularly in its political as- 
pects, cries for immediate attention. 
As the White House views the cot- 
ton problem, production control by 
the Federal Government is the only 
possible solution. But the Supreme 
Court has found that, under the Con- 
stitution, no authority rests in the 
Federal Government to regulate pro- 
duction or to enforce quotas. 

Among the Northern Democrats in 
the House, sentiment for an inquiry 
into the Black appointment is in- 


sistent. It will not down. The only 
possible avenue for such an inquiry 
is a formal resolution to impeach. 
Even were it certain in advance that 
such a resolution would fail of the 
required two-thirds majority, a con- 
siderable group of Democrats still 
would insist upon its presentation for 
a roll-call, because without this par- 
liamentary maneuver, every Demo- 
cratic member of the House is on 
record as giving tacit party approval 
to the Black appointment. 


Getting Out from Under 


By actual count to date, 142 Demo- 
crats from the Northern States have 
declared themselves unwilling to face 
their constituencies in the 1938 Con- 
gressional elections under such cir- 
cumstances. This group insists that 
some way be found to permit them 
to get out from under the Black 
appointment. Their ieader is John 
O’Connor of New York, chairman of 
the powerful Rules Committee. 

Mr. Roosevelt could relieve this 
situation by prevailing upon Justice 
Black to relinquish his place on the 
Supreme Court. But it is an open 
question whether Justice Black’s loy- 
alty and devotion to Mr. Roosevelt 
runs so deep. Should he reject a 
suggestion from the President that 
he step aside, there would remain 
little the White House could do. 

The opinion prevails overwhelm- 
ingly in Washington that so long as 
Justice Black remains on the Court 
there will be repeated demands for 
a political defense of the appointment. 
In certain sections of the country the 
appointment simply cannot be ex- 
plained or justified. The airy hope 
that the whole matter soon will blow 
over and be forgotten is entertained 
by no one credited with an elemental 
grasp of American politics. 


China 'Cross the Bay 


Although there are no differences 
between the President and Congress 
concerning the larger objectives of 
foreign policy, there have recently 
appeared important disagreements as 
to methods. The President feels 
strongly, therefore, that foreign policy 
shapes itself more smoothly when 
Congress is not in session. 

Both Secretary Hull and the Presi- 
dent feel that the present critical situ- 
ation in the Orient demands a flexible 
policy. With Congress in session, the 
desired flexibility might be threat- 
ened by the militant isolationists on 
Capitol Hill, whose conception of for- 
eign relations is fairly summarized in 
the slogan, “Keep out of it!” 

There are three sound political rea- 
sons why the President should not 
call a special session of Congress. But 
will the White House heed such ad- 
vice? —LawrRENCE SULLIVAN. 








ARE YOUR 
LAMPS 
OBSOLETE? 


Suggestive of by-gone days? If so they 
may create a false impression on office 
visitors as well as retard personal effi- 
ciency. Eyestrain wastes bodily energy 
and is often the result of inefficient 
illumination. 
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Faries 
GUARDSMAN 
Jr. 


Model 2242 
Price $11.00 


Faries Guardsman lamp is new, dignified 
and extremely efficient. Its design avoids 
all glare and dissipates shadows . . . its 
illumination is bright and inviting, yet 
restful, for it has the texture of daylight, 
properly distributed to all points on the 
working or reading area. Its inherent 
quality assures faithful service . . . its 
electroplated finishes, a pleasing harmony 
with other furnishings. 


Buy a Guardsman today; if your dealer 
cannot supply you please write us. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FARIES and S. Robert Schwartz, Div. F 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

















HOSPITAL BILLS 


One of the money prob- 
lems of an employee that 
can be solved in advance 


by 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Full details available 
to Employers 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
































“OUR JOB IS 
TO SERVE YOU 


“W/E have spent $10,000 

extra on our Skysleepers 
for comfort. But money alone 
cannot guarantee comfort. 
That is the job of us hostesses. 
We want your slightest criti- 
cism of TWA so we can im- 
prove our service to meet your 
idea of perfection.” 


ISABELLE L. JUDKINS, Hostess Le 


NOW... TWO DIRECT COAST TO COAST ROUTES...NEW YORK TO LOS 
ANGELES-SAN FRANCISCO. 15 hours, 10 minutes, overnight 
coast to coast. Non-stop Chicago to New York. Two- 
stop Skysleeper service between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. Call TWA, any horel, travel bureau, or telegraph 
office for information and reservations. 


FASTEST—-SHORTEST 





Do You Know This? 


Membership in Sweden’s co-opera- 
tive enterprise is equal to one-third 
of the population and the annual vol- 
ume of business has reached about 
438,000,000 krona, or $110,000,000. 





* 

Between July, 1936, and July, 
1937, labor cost per man-hour in- 
creased 14.9 per cent. (National In- 
dustrial Conference Board) 

* 

Metallic corrosion causes a world 
economic loss estimated at $3,000,- 
000,000 yearly. 


Air-conditioning installations in the 
first half of 1937 ran 120 per cent. 
ahead of the same 1936 period; sales 
volume was more than $60,000,000, 
22 per cent. more than the total for 
the entire year 1936. 

* 

Eighty years ago the per-capita 
wealth in this country was $307. To- 
day it is $2,200. 

* 


In 1900 one person in ten had a 
life-insurance policy, and one in six 
had a savings account; last year every 
other person had both. 

* 

American-made dress patterns are 
now the leading sellers in Great 
Britain, and they are rapidly pene- 
trating France, Sweden, Holland and 
other countries. (Joseph M. Shapiro) 

* 

Bootleg anthracite coal is being 

produced at the rate of 2,400,000 tons 





a year, nearly 5 per cent. of the total 
output of all legal anthracite mines 
in Pennsylvania. About 7,000 men 
are employed in bootleg mining oper- 
ations. (Anthracite Coal Industry 
Commission ) 

* 

Since the low point of the depres- 
sion in 1933 and up to June, 1937, 
the cost of living has advanced 18.7 
per cent. Food prices have increased 
30.1 per cent. and housing is higher 
by 35.7 per cent. (National Indus- 
trial Conference Board) 

* 


Of 157,000 workers in represen- 
tative steel plants in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia, 117,000— 
three out of four—own passenger 
cars. (American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute) 

* 

Six million tons of ice are used 
every year by American railroads in 
the transportation of perishable food 
products. More than 2,300 ice sta- 
tions are used.in various parts of the 
country. 

* 

It takes about 870 tons of water 
to raise enough wheat for a. barrel of 
flour. (General Mills Co.) 

* 


More than half of the 262,000 em- 
ployees of the Bell telephone com- 
panies at the end of 1936 were wom- 
en. Their average age was 31; their 
average length of service was over 
ten years. (The Telephone Bulletin) 


Federal, state and local govern- 
ments regularly employ 3,500,000. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 and MARCH 3, 1933, 
of FORBES, published Semi-Monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1937. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 

Francis P. Toolan, who, having been duly sworn 

according to law, deposes and says that he is 

the Business Manager of FORBES, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 


lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 
Publisher—B. C. Forbes 


Publishing Co., Inc., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Editor—B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 

York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor—Harwood F. Merrill, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Business Manager—Francis P. Toolan, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 12) Fifth 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of tectal amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 
B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, York, 

, 3 


N. Y. 
Paramount Security Corporation, 120 Fifth Ave- 


New 





nue, New York, Y., whose stockholders 


owning one per cent. or more of the stock are: 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; C. A. Stone, 90 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y.; P. H. Johnston, 165 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Estate of R. 
Dollar, San Francisco, Calif.; J. Speyer, 24 Pine 
Street, New York, N. Y.; G. Grace, 25 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; J. A. Farrell, 26 
Beaver St., New York, N. Y.; Estate of Mrs. 
H. C. Frick, P. O. Box 755, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
C. M. Schwab, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
Estate of C. H. Sabin, 140 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; T. A. Dooling, 2 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y.; H. Fleishhacker, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; G. Gordon Brownell, 60 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Walter C. Teagle, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.; G. I. 
Cochran Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

, RARCHS 4 be ose we Dasintes Manager. 

Sworn to and subscri or i 
day of September, 1937. 77 oo 

THOMAS P. CUMMINGS, JR., Notary Public. 

My commission expires March 30, 1938. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office - 55 WALL STREET - New York 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1937 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 





ASSETS 
Ses ees ees es, ein ee Tiare 5 oc oss bio ee ie chee cc cc ceee $ 549,266,058.47 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed.......... 447,508,653.22 
Sg. etal Gps SRY 4 ck vs oisiawace cc eeqe ce 102,580,484.93 
oe, rd ears «ie eee eee ee ccceunes 138,473,876.50 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances... .. 1... 0... cc ccc etc eees 686,474,187.06 
Customer Ligmeny Account of Accemtamces... .... 2... 5c ccc cece cece 20,053,443.78 
Te lake sa cde teehe cesibeses 3,652,500.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation.......................20- 8,000,000.00 
SS AR LI Te Sy ee a ee ee 50,768,667.99 
Oat. 2 ch... cals |b Ba shal ev Ee wie ol <laatpiarw Oe ods wile'y cielaia. 0.0 wwe 0 60 4,739,896.44 
aa a aera ae ae TR Se mR ER SD ik da eid wale 6 e wees 6% $2,011,517,768.39 
LIABILITIES 
Ml a earache de So ire ra a egth: wie lates ©0 kb wile 6, ates eee eviste'g $1,812,046,913.79 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and 
RE Rt ote rie ote. abl ane (tre pa ed dt Rea aa eoreeatiae e686 $57,361,767.52 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. ..................... 12,836,095.11 44,525,672.41 
ee daub nave c Peden es eess opentecvesnecé 4,983,205.15 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income.....................-4-- 4,922,853.44 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc... 2... ccc cece sees cs ecees 7,056,747.43 
I Ste en Ot ee go, AeA EOS 6x4 Tahg wo. get Bere AA Tel law N® 0 6 010 8 elem 1,550,000.00 
SA i sah Po rrcus his n'ai i BAe: Stace © eigen eh ipod heh wit Beaaa erate $77,500,000.00 
agit Soe citar aie = 3 See ee Ue Ce OR oie Oe 44,250,000.00 
NN EE ET ok PT ne Die nara ty ae 14,682,376.17 136,432,376.17 
EN a eiiah be phan aie, ae Rt ie ORG ME Sa ele as. aces ees $2,011,517,768.39 





Figures of Foreign Branches are as of September 25, 1937. 
Securities carried at $157,017,752.62 in the foregoing statement, consisting of $126,955,167.62 
of United States Government Obligations, $18,226,660.11 of State and Municipal Bonds, and 
$11,835,924.89 of Other Bonds and Securities, are deposited to secure $137,813,650.07 of Public 
and Trust Deposits, and for other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office + 22 WILLIAM STREET - New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1937 
ASSETS 


nN 8 8 Hs aie pee at cle, (ic le Lielens Gepieain econ e-obe dep $ 29,594,087.85 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed)........... 35,379,199.23 
NE TE, CL INES Fe I Ee ee 7,046,852.38 
Sn ME ROME nc ak cn vccwcececteceecesletsesececeseances 15,118,417.85 
eae 8 oi ee ea Sa ane nie Rina Sarees wale a a's 7,355,710.95 
ee Vk cs cei Bie erected Kw ec were urda oe slelelle SS 600,000.00 
a Se es Ae Ee AS ee. oT eS er a eer ame 4,316,021.25 
Other Assets....... he A ea Re il CE! ot OTN rk PE ERR ER ee 2,336,349.73 

A oR RRS ial Sane ARES aint: | an ae a a a $101,746,639.24 

LIABILITIES 

NE BO Bh Pe Eos 5 La al chm eae mh ehninin es coda Adah oda HaRieS $ 75.094,538.70 
NE UN MS LOY, fy urns <g-a  aegcup nis ante. sesdotarel & wie’ os oie bra ek Sleasste «ie F 2,388,519.49 
IRR ee area tN) ki een en Se a Rh he dewidye 3 a e.n ¥* os ... 10,000,000.00 
Ae isi d:aiibu ro are Gelace set eee fs nn He alten Vinne he'd wre o¥'s . 10,000,000.00 
rn SONAL Orta eae ye a eee. dg ara dhe ek 4,263,581.05 

EES SR Pe ee nee eee a eee ay OP ee SEEPS 2 een ae et $101,746,639.24 


Securities carried at $1,516,019.93 in the foregoing statement, consisting of $1,370,000.00 of 
U. S. Government Obligations and $146,019.93 of State and Municipal Bonds, are deposited 
with public authorities for purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Why I'm Glad I'm a Small Business Man 


(Continued from page 13) 


We are always open-minded and are 
never held back by a policy; we are 
entirely opportunistic. This is im- 
possible in a big business, but en- 
tirely feasible in an outfit as small 
as ours. 

In none of this should you read 
any implied criticism of big organi- 
zations, any belief that they are 
smothered in red tape. If our organi- 
zation should become large—which 
may Heaven forfend!—we should be 
forced in self-defense to adopt a great 
many procedures which compared to 
our currently simple routines, would 
look like needless complication. The 
larger the unit, the greater the in- 
herent complexity. 


That’s Our Salvation! 


This is the fact which keeps the 
small business from being over- 
whelmed and devoured by the big 
companies. They can do many things 
better and more economically than we 
can ever hope to. But when they 
begin doing something so well that 
they increase their business, up goes 
their overhead. And into the sales 
books of a lot of the little fellows 
like ourselves go a great many or- 
ders which the little fellows can 
service to better advantage than the 
big ones. Our overhead never climbs. 
It cannot. In keeping it down, as 
close as possible to zero, is our sole 
chance of salvation. And as long as 
we keep it down, we are sure to be 
saved ! 

If we cannot afford research organi- 
zations of our own, stylists, special- 
ists and experts of all sorts. big- 
volume purchasing, special-purpose 
machinery for large-quantity and con- 
tinuous production, we think we 
know how to get most of the benefits 
without paying out the important 
money required either for capital out- 
lay or for year-after-year overhead. 
And the prize instance comes in our 
bowl type of electric-lighting reflec- 
tor made of a plastic material. We 
pioneered this product, and are very 
proud of it. 

We buy the plastic material from 
a big corporation which developed it, 
at the expense of many years of re- 
search, to lessen the weight of its 
products ; it was designed for a prod- 
uct a thousand miles away from the 
lighting industry, but it fits our needs 
like a glove. We had the bowl de- 
signed by a leading consultant in the 
field of industrial design. Then we 
had to find some way to make it 
economically. 

A huge press was needed, and an 
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utterly clean atmosphere, since any 
impurities would soil the pieces. One 
of the biggest electrical companies 
owns just such a press, in a com- 
pletely air-conditioned room. It built 
the press to handle certain big jobs 
of its own, but has not enough to 
keep it busy. We had the dies made, 
signed a contract with our big com- 





“Our customers may even know the men who 
make the products they buy” 


petitor, and now have the product 
made at that factory. 

In brief, we help pay for the plas- 
tics research by buying the plastic at 
a fair price to yield the maker a profit. 
We help pay for the heavy press 
equipment by having the plastic 
formed on it. We help keep in busi- 
ness a firm of designers who make 
most of their living by serving cor- 
porations a thousand times as big as 
ours. One hand helps wash the other 
—everybody is better off thereby. 

Sometimes we try to get along 
without any experts on a given job, 
and maybe it works well and maybe 
it does not. Our prize case of good 
luck was when we tried to design a 
floor lamp to meet the Illuminating 
Engineering Society standard. 

We had never made a lamp line, 
and we probably should have known 
better than to try designing one with- 
out outside engineering help. But we 
set about it, and presently had some- 
thing that we thought pretty good. 

When competitors saw it, how- 
ever, we learned that it was terrible, 
that it would never work because we 
had omitted to run up inside the outer 





tube of the standard the conventional 
gaspipe on which all of the parts of 
a standing lamp are customarily 
strung. We had, in our ignorance, 
found other ways to fasten them to- 
gether. (Oddly enough, these fasten- 
ings seem to hold very well.) 

The center of gravity of the lamp 
is lower, because we had been bright 
enough to use the usual’ cast-iron 
weight in the bottom to make it 
stable. The wireway is much more 
ample. Shortly after starting, we got 
the idea that we might make the lamp 
easier to ship by making the stand- 
ard in two lengths to be joined to- 
gether at destination. The result of 
the two-piece tube is that the lamps 
can be shipped in containers only 
half as tall as the old-style lamps. 
The absence of the gaspipe permits 
the fold, and it also saves several 
pounds of shipping weight and some 
cents of material cost. 


They Can't Live Without Us 


You tell me how long it would have 
taken to get this extraordinary de- 
sign of lamp approved in one of the 
giant industrial corporations—it’s 
beyond my ability to figure out. I 
can tell you, however, that about 
three months after we started in to 
design the lamp line, we were ship- 
ping the product. 

We have no illusions that we can 
make as many dollars in a year as 
can a really big company. We think 
that we can, however, make at least 
as good a return on our business, and 
do it rather more surely than if we 
had to cope with bond issues and 
widely distributed stock. We know 
there are many things which the big 
business can do well and which we 
cannot do at all. At the same time, we 
can do many things better than any 
big company is ever likely to do them, 
and we prove it every few days by 
going out and beating a big company 
in the competition for a desirable 
order. 

In consequence, we refuse to worry 
about the fate of the small business 
man, or about the generally accepted 
theory that big business can crush 
little business any time it wants to. 
We aren’t worried about what the 
big companies in our industry might 
do to us. In the first place, they are 
run by good fellows who do not have 
any such malevolent ideas. In the 
second place, it would cost them more 
to make some of the parts we are 
making for them than they could pos- 
sibly gain by swallowing up our en- 
tire sales volume. 

And don’t ever think that the big 
fellows are stupid. They know that 
they need us just as surely as we 
need them. 














See This New Kind of Salesman’s Diary Featuring 
a Pep Pellet by B. C. FORBES for Every Day in 1938! 


This Useful Diary is Designed To: 


1. Provide salesmanagers and business heads with an ac- 
ceptable, fruitful addition to the sales kit—a cheerful daily 
buck-up to the men on the sales fronts. 















2. Stimulate salesmen to become more successful. 

3. Enrich their feeling of self-respect. 

4. Enable them to derive more joy from their jobs. 

5. Inspire courage, energy, resourcefulness. 

6. Offer timely hints on how to win the goodwill of prospects 


and customers and how to cultivate effective personality. 


To Help Your Men Get On—Get One for Each of Them! 
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Photograph Actual 
Size. Bound in Flex- 
ible Fabricoid with 
Gold Lettering on 
Cover. A Pep Pel- 
let for Every Day 
in 1938 —from the 
Inspiring Pen of 
B. C. FORBES. 
To Get On, Get One! 


"ein aioe alate emai — Fill In And Mail Coupon Today~ ~~~ ~---"-~---"-~- 
MAIL COUPON B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. SD-10-15 











Sunday, 9. 


“Seek and ve shalt. 
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| 
for SINGLE COPY | oe: 
or | Eee copies of “The Salesman’s Diary”’ featuring pep pellets by 
B. C. FORBES for every day in 1938 at prices quoted. Enclosed is remittance of $............. 
or BULK ORDER ' (Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) 
! [On New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief of unemployed.) 
Price Schedule—U. S. Only t 5°%/, Discount on Orders of 10 or More Postmarked on or Before October 31, 1937! 
it 2 ll RR: 35¢ each! 
11 to 50 copies.............. I) 0 hd is cadanaiincengnodenuiitatiorense I i iiaiscicceminicinniticninsinisile 
A rr ree 31¢ each! 
101 to SOD qamies. ....02260008. I en st edad duck kote uhene nummiseensdenia ts pesccsavsccecuhacessdarapucncds 
Prices on 501 or more on request ; esr 
Prices incl a illite malitee siniietin On IIE Shree hs) ele al aids aaa danas seamed ee tanied bubeasWentasuatecundnusas 
orders of one hundred or more, company names 
imprinted on cover at cost of 2¢ a line per copy. Vo CIT Y....cccccecccccecceccceecceceeccccceeeeneeneseereseneeeess sii icc sv cuessiiiisncwucasaners 











VERY investor should read this interest- 

ing booklet by Denber Simkins, na- 
tionally-known writer on economic affairs. It 
explains why many people lose in the Stock 
Market. Explains the most dependable method 
of forecast. Proves that this system has pro- 
duced good results in the past. Shows how 
YOU can take advantage of it. Explains why 
the Stock Market offers rare money-makin 
opportunities NOW. A copy of “MAKIN 
MONEY IN STOCKS” will be sent to you 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. No obligation. just 


address. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 681, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 











Save time; 
increase your ability to handle 
new problems, modern conditions 
famous 1,740-page handbook of latest 
A... ba on from sim Te pookkeepin to higher 
accounting. Helps you display the kind of skill 
that wins recognition and advancement. Guides 
you in prompt, practical handling of any ‘ 
situation, everyday or emergency. Prin- 
ciples, procedures, forms,controls, systems, 


reports, audits, ete.— 31 big sections 


jete in one handy volume — 
KCCOUNTANTS' HANDBOOK. 
Nothing else like it. Widely used by 
executives, credit men, bankers-—-over 
140,000 bought. Editorial Board of 70 
experts. Content would fill 10 books. 


ae E E Mail coupon below for 
sample section and facts 
about Handbook: for prompt reply 
we Will also send FREE Handsome 
Pocket Memo Book designed for 
accountants and financial men. 
Contains valuable tables, shorte 
cuts, andeveryday business data. 
2 we we we we ee Clip and mail this formeuamesaaaae 


i THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY Dept. M125 © 


8 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. : 
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CONTROL YOUR FATE 


Only one power controls your destiny —a strange force 
sleeping in your mind. Awaken it! Command it to obey 
you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 
hopes and ideals. The Rosicrucians know how. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Learn why great masters through the ages were 
Rosicrucians. Free booklet tells the fascinating story 
of this age old Fraternity and how to obtain its 
priceless teachings. Write to: Scribe P.B.N., 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 











T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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MONTHLY 


Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


OR the fourth time since Labor 
Fos, the Dow-Jones industrial 

average has broken more than 6 
points in one day. The market’s 
oscillations have become so violent 
that it no longer makes sense to speak 
of “levels.” Hampered by debilitat- 
ing restrictions, the market has not 
been on an even keel for weeks. 

In the previous “Outlook” the 
writer resorted to the expedient of 
fixing the central point, or axis, of 
the wide up and down swings in de- 
scribing the market’s position. The 
axis was then around 160 Dow-Jones 
industrial, with 5-point swings on 
either side, and 115 Times, with 4- 
point swings either way. At this 
writing (Oct. 7) the axis has dropped 
to 150 Dow-Jones, with recent oscilla- 
tions about 7 points on either side, 
and to 110 Times, with oscillations 
of 5 points on either side. 

The characteristic “thinness” of a 
market unwisely restricted, it is 
therefore apparent, has been accentu- 
ated the further it has declined. 
When the market had fundamentals 
in its favor it made out fairly well, 
though hobbled. But since funda- 
mentals have favored the selling side, 
the folly of giving an advantage to 
the bears, so that an international 
bear clique could overwhelm the 
handicapped resistance, has become 
glaringly apparent. 











The bear advantage is simply that 
—margin rules being what they are 
—a bear may sell, with a given 
amount of money, 514 times as many 
shares of a given stock short as a 
bull is permitted to buy with a like 
sum for margin. 

If there is any equity in that, it 
escapes the writer. 

Short-selling has an essential role 
in a free market, but under lopsided 
regulation it becomes a_ wrecking 
crew. What this market needs is 
lower margins for the buyer of stocks 
and equal margins for the short-seller. 
Perhaps both changes will be made 
before this reaches the reader. 

In that event the writer would 
look for a rally which might carry up 
to around 170 Dow-Jones and 120-22 
Times. Such action would not 
change fundamentals, but it would 
change sentiment, particularly as it 
would suggest a pulling in of horns 
by the regulatory authorities. And 
better market sentiment might react 
favorably upon business sentiment, 
now cautious to bearish. 

Meanwhile, the economic managers 
are turning a hand to help—by re- 
ducing rediscount rates, desterilizing 
gold, liberalizing discountable paper 
rules. Equal or not to the exigencies 
of the situation, the purpose is to 
aid. 

The Dow-Jones industrial has lost 
more than 51 per cent. of its 1935-37 
gain, while the railroad average, with 
a loss of 67 per cent., has had a set- 
back comparable to the average of any 
bear market in the past 36 years. 
And such satisfactory correction has 
been recorded in half the time sug- 
gested by past performances. In 
1933, stocks rallied from October to 
December, while the trend of business 
activity was downward. Profits worth 
trying for should lie ahead on an 
upswing of about six weeks’ dura- 
tion, or until early December. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


Which Attitude Towards 
Stocks Now? 


Joseph D. Goodman . 
Joss last two months have wit- 





nessed a serious decline in stock 

prices, the Dow-Jones industrial 
averages falling from 190 to 147. 
During that interval, numerous stocks 
declined even more than the aver- 
ages. In markets of years gone by, 
it would have taken 6 to 12 months 
to accomplish declines which occurred 
in the recent two months. 

It would seem logical, therefore, to 
expect a drying up of liquidation. 

If, during October, good news de- 
veloped—such as an increase in rail- 
road freight and passenger rates, an 
increased General Motors dividend, 
and the declaration of a substantial 
dividend on Steel common—the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages might rally 
to about 165, or 11 points higher 
than levels prevailing when this is 
written (October 4th). But I am 
not at all sure of such a rally ; it might 


not occur until the averages reach 
140. 


Long-Range Outlook 


The long-range outlook, however, 
I consider remains bearish. 

There are, of course, some bullish 
factors prevailing, but I think they 
are offset by more powerful factors 
pulling the other way. 

The inventory position of many 
important concerns is such as to in- 
volve the possibility of serious losses 
during the next twelve months. 

The farmers have had a good year, 
and their buying power has been 
large, but there is a possibility that 
much of the worn-out farm machin- 
ery has been replaced. The London 
Economist recently published a chart 
showing world wheat acreage at very 
high figures, and points out that if 
crop-growing weather throughout the 
world during the next 12 months is 
favorable, the production of wheat 
will be large enough to cause a con- 


siderable decline in price. Under such 


conditions, caution with regard to 
agricultural-equipment stocks seems 
advisable; in fact, should earnings 
decline to about $3 a share, stocks 
such as Deere and International Har- 
vester might sell very much lower 
in another year or so. 





It is foolish to assign superficial 
reasons for a decline that has al- 
ready witnessed the passing of divi- 
dends by three important concerns: 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit, West- 
ern Union, Cudahy Packing. 

The plain fact is that industry is 
facing a decline in the volume of 
business because a great deal of the 
replacement demand has been sup- 
plied ; and with high overhead in the 
way of increased wages and costs of 
materials, profits will decline rapid- 
ly. We have had such a situation 
many times before; in fact, it is a 
normal expectancy after a four-to- 
five-year recovery. 

In this column for March 31, 1936, 
the writer was bold enough to predict 
the following prices for the stocks 
named ; at that time, the Dow-Jones 
averages were 150, and subsequently 
advanced to 194, 


MONEE! 6. hasten’ 50 Anaconda ...... 50 
Ee cisie heen 75 Beth. Steel...... 80 
Nat. Cash....... eee 200 
_ SS SL ARE Let” 125 
N. Y. Central... 80 Gen. Motors.... 80 
Rep. Steel....... 50 Goodyear ...... 50 
ee ee ee 25 Montg. Ward... 60 
Texas Corp..... 50 Union Pac...... 180 


U. S. Rubber.... 40 Westinghouse ...150 
Am. Smelting... 90 U.S. Steel 
Oo ae 100 


Sixteen of these twenty-one stocks 





sold at approximately the prices pre- 
dicted or higher. 

Based on what I see ahead at this 
time, I would not be surprised to see 
the following stocks decline to the 
prices stated within the next fifteen 
months : 


Dow-Jones ave.. 90 Int. Nickel...... 30 
ee ee 50 St. Jos. Lead.... 25 
Gen. Motors .... 30 Atchison ....... 5 
Caterpillar ..... 35 Balt. & Ohio.... 1 
Johns-Manville.. 50 Beth. Steel...... 40 
i), ae 90 U. S. Steel..... 45 


Allis-Chalmers .. 30 Philip Morris ... 40 
Gen. Electric.... 30 Crown Cork..... 25 
Westinghouse .. 75 Libbey-Ow. Glass 30 
Coca-Cola ...... 80 Parke-Davis .... 20 


I have said in a previous article 
that in my judgment, nothing existed 
to-day to cause a panic and depres- 
sion as severe as that of 1929-32. 
During that period, Chrysler, Gen. 
Motors, Caterpillar, Allis-Chalmers, 
General Electric, International Nickel, 
St. Joseph Lead, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Bethlehem Steel, Crown Cork, and 
Libbey all sold under 10. I mention 
this so that readers will see that 1 
am not predicting prices anywhere 
near as low as were recorded during 
the last bear market. 

Some long-pull investors probably 
own some of the stocks recommended 





MEMO 
to the PRESIDENT 


Many executives have solved the problem 
of New York accommodations by having 
the firm keep a suite at the Sherry-Nether- 
land on a monthly or yearly basis. 

Here you have a home to go to when you 
or your officers come to town. Our staff is 
trained to handle telephone calls and mail 
as expeditiously as your own secretary. 
Facing the Park and surrounded by wide 
streets, the Sherry-Netherland escapes the 
usual traffic noises of the New York night. 
At the same time, it is convenient to the 
financial and business districts, the shops 
and theatres. 


Especially attractive arrangements may be 
made for suites held in the name of a firm. 


Restaurant and Bar Service in 
keeping with the traditional 
Sherry - Netherland standard. 


a 
Single Rooms from $7 per day 
Double Rooms from $10 
Suites from $15 
© 


Brochure on request. 


‘Che SH ERBY- 
NETHERLAND 


FACING THE PARK 


FIFTH AVENUE at 59th ST., NEW YORK 


Eugene Vait—Manager 
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by this column from time to time, 
such as American Agricultural Chem- 
ical, General Theatre, Loew’s, Mc- 
Kesson, Butler pref., Beatrice, Bor- 
den, Safeway, Swift, Swift Inter- 
national, Socony, South Porto Rico 
Sugar, Universal Leaf Tobacco, 
Liquid Carbonic, Savage Arms, Todd 
Shipyard. 

All these concerns are in strong 
financial condition; in many cases, 
the stocks were selling below the net 
working capital per share, and less 
than ten times earnings, and in no 
case can the business entirely disap- 
pear. I feel that from now on, these 
stocks will hold up better than the 
averages, and from an investment 


standpoint, I see nothing in sight to 
impair the long-range business out- 
look for these concerns. Of course, 
their earnings will decline somewhat 
during a recession in business, and 
the stocks cannot advance during a 
general bear market; byt I recom- 
mend either purchases on a scale 
down, or heavy purchases of these 
stocks when, as, or if the market 
leaders decline to the prices men- 


tioned in a preceding paragraph. 
Oct. 4, 1937. 
* 

Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to inter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 











The COMMERCIAL 


NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


56 Wall Street 








U.S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


Expenses ; 
Dividends Payable 
October 1, 1937 
January 3, 1938 
Acceptances Outstanding 
Less: Own Acceptances 
held in portfolio 
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Deposits 





Statement of Condition 
September 30, 1937 
RESOURCES 


Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


Acceptances of other Banks and Bills of 
Exchange sold with our endorsement 


Interest Accrued and Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Capital $7,000,000.00 
Surplus ee 7,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 976,711.12 


Reserve for Contingencies, Taxes, and 


$4,313,101.41 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances of other 
Banks and Bills of weed : 


United States Government and other securities carried at $6,594,557.10 are pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required by law. 


$32,488,870.03 
25,386,793.66 
1,803,707.85 
3,260,045.94 
420,000.00 
41,800,439.28 
2,196,144.34 


403,969.14 
232,170.06 
$107,992,140.30 





2,615,722.59 


$140,000.00 


140,000.00 280,000.00 


2,006,169.09  2,306,932.32 


403,969.14 
375,025.58 
87,033,779.55 


$107,992,140.30 














Member: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Make Way for the Limited Way! 


(Continued from page 16) 


spective when they are compared with 
a few of the economic gains which 
the limited way brings about. Let’s 
go back to the Chicago survey for 
some examples. “The daily time sav- 
ing of the limited way on a per-mile 
basis as compared to the surface 
route,” this report states, “is 75,000 
minutes or a money saving to opera- 
tors of $342,187.50 per year com- 
puted at the rate of 1.25 cents per 
minute. This may be capitalized at 
5 per cent., giving a total of $6,843,- 
750, or the capital expenditure justi- 
fied per mile for the limited-way con- 
struction over and above that re- 
quired for surface-route construc- 
tion.” Dollars and cents will be saved 
in accidents as well. 

Further indications of relative costs 
are to be found in the Woodward 


Avenue project in Detroit where the, 


street was widened for a distance of 
2.52 miles and a limited way was not 
built. The widening cost $12,667,- 
749.28—of which $10,595,829.86 was 
spent for rights of way and interest. 
Competent engineers in Detroit es- 
timate that the cost of a limited way 
over this route would have been about 
$2,520,000 plus some hundreds of 
thousands of dollars which would 
have been spent for rights of way for 
ramps at each end. 


Shall We Perpetuate Traffic Jams? 


The $26,000,000 limited-way sys- 
tem proposed for San Francisco, for 
example, is a comprehensive, safe, 
high-speed automobile system with a 
life of many scores of years. If these 
structures are not built, it is estima- 
ted that, at the current rate, more 
than $50,000,000 will be spent in the 
next twenty-five years for the widen- 
ing and improvement of grade streets 
—which will merely perpetuate the 
traffic problems. 

To re-make our present highway 
system to care for tomorrow’s needs 
would probably cost about $57,000,- 
000,000, Frank T. Sheets, leading 
highway engineer, told the Greater 
New York Safety Council this year. 
Of this gigantic sum, something like 
$5.850,000,000 would go into limited 
ways in and around large urban cen- 
ters—terminal facilities, as it were— 
and something like $28,650,000,000 
into main highways where limited- 
way construction would play an im- 
portant part. 

At a glance, $57,000,000,000 is a 
stupendous sum of money. Yet we 
have spent $11,000,000,000 on rural 
highway construction in the last six- 
teen years and the program suggested 
for the future is not an immediate 
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one. It might well run cver a period 
of thirty-seven years—in which time 
every penny probably can be liquida- 
ted through economies and current 
revenues from taxes of motorists. 

Years ago the limited-ways idea 
caught the imagination of traffic 
planners—of dreamers about the ideal 
city of the future. But to-day it is 
catching the imagination of the aver- 
age American business man. Com- 
mercial organizations are seeing its 
practical possibilities and are helping 
to promote it as a business tool. 

Important among moves along 
these lines is the national advertising 
campaign in which Shell Oil Com- 
pany is using the limited way as a 
background for its “stop-and-go driv- 
ing” theme ; and the $9,000 prize con- 
test announced late in September by 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction for “the most suitable struc- 
tural and architectural design of an 
elevated highway” to be built over 
existing thoroughfares. 


The Limited Way Is on the Way! 


Ending March 31, 1938, the In- 
stitute design contest is predicated on 
the belief that “rapidly growing con- 
gestion, especially in cities, is an ob- 
stacle to efficient production and dis- 
tribution, in general, and greatly de- 
preciates the tremendous investment 
in automotive equipment of all kinds.” 

The Shell Oil Company’s interest 
in limited ways is manifested con- 
cretely in a model of the city of to- 
morrow conceived by Norman Bel 
Geddes. The limited way, study of the 
Bel Geddes conception shows, would 
play an important part in this auto- 
motive city of tomorrow. 

Discussing the Bel Geddes model, 
Dr. Miller McClintock, director, 
Harvard Bureau for Traffic Research, 
who collaborated with Norman Bel 
Geddes, points out that limited-way 
principles do not have to be applied 
on a gigantic scale to be useful, and 
that they should be viewed as some- 
thing that can be applied immediately 
—to-day. He mentions many ways in 
which .the city of to-day is beginning 
to forecast its successor of tomorrow. 
The “cloverleaf” designs which are 
eliminating cross traffic at important 
highway intersections in many parts 
of the country; the so-called “traffic- 
sorter” of the Tri-Borough Bridge in 
New York City; the New Jersey ap- 
proach to the George Washington 
Bridge; the outer drive in Chicago 
winding from one man-made island 
to another; the great major street 
carried through a tunnel and open 
cuts in Los Angeles; the super-ex- 
press highway in St. Louis—these 
are but a few of the already-existing 
examples of tomorrow’s design in to- 
day’s streets and highways. 


























THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
September 30, 1937 


RESOURCES 


Cas AND Due From Banks . .$ 708,884,363.05 


U. S. GovernMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND 

FULLY GUARANTEED. . . 575,010,738.15 
67,855,011.20 
. .. 160,477,722.42 
Loans, DiscountsAND BANKERS’ Acceptances _ 817,312,674.28 


STaTE AND Municipat SEcuriTIEs . 
OruerR Bonps anv SEcuRITIES 


Banxinc Houses 36,792,210.62 
Orner Rea Estate . 5,937,056.74 
MortcacEs e, gears 11,925,335.16 
Customers’ Acceptance LIABILITY . 28,140,994.23 


. « — 9,816,092.33 
$2,422,152,198.18 


Oruer Assets 











LIABILITIES 


CaprraL Funps: 
Capita Stock - $100,270,000.00 
Surplus .. . .- ~ «  100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorts. 25,888,460.71 


$ 226,428,460.71 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . 16,384,420.89 
RESERVE FoR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. 1,559,322.72 
Deposits . Re .. » w @ . 2100S 
AccEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . ; 29,815,317.25 
LiaBiLtry As ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND 

Foreign Bits . . 15,257,776.04 
Oruer LIABILITIES . 3,832,028.45 





$2,422,152,198.18 





United States Government and other securities carried at 
$160,212,028.40 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Rooms with every detail planned 
for restful comfort. 


Convenience that saves time and taxi 
fare. Hotel Cleveland adjoins the 
Union Terminal and 
Terminal group, and 
is at the very heart of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Bond Market 
Investment 
Buys 


Edward L. Barnes 


OND prices had quite a sinking 
B spell between mid-August and the 
beginning of October. Many sec- 
ond-grade issues fell to new lows 
for the downward movement which 
started early this year. 

Declines were recorded despite suc- 
cessive steps by the money managers 
to keep credit easy and stabilize the 
investment market. Nothing has hap- 


and lower-priced shoes, the company 
ranks as the third-largest domestic 
manufacturer. Both operations and 
earnings have been exceptionally 
stable. Brown Shoe operates eighteen 
shoe factories, all in the Mid-West 
area, and also has facilities for pro- 
ducing a substantial proportion of its 
sole and upper-leather requirements. 
Kansas Electric Power 34s, 1966, 
are legal for savings banks in a num- 
ber of states. The company supplies 
electricity to the entire area, and natu- 
ral gas to Emporia and Leavenworth. 
The former accounts for 84% per 
cent. of revenues. Electric plants are 
small and in the aggregate inadequate 
to supply the company’s power needs ; 
about 40 per cent. of electric require- 
ments are purchased. The company 
also purchases its natural gas supply. 
But funded debt is conservative. 
Atlantic Coast Line 4s, 1952, are 
secured by pledge of 596,700 ($100 
par) common shares of Louisville & 
Nashville, which are equivalent to 51 








Approx. 





*Beginning Sept. 1, 1941. 


SOUND BONDS FOR INCOME 


Atlanta Gas Lt. 4%s...... 1955 99 45 105 
Kansas Elec. Pow. 3%4s. ..1966 94 39 105 
Libby, McNeill & L 5s...1942 104 41 
Northern Pacific 6s...... 2047 +102)» #58 110 


Fixed 
Charges 

1937 Amount Times 
Call- Price Issued Earned 


Due Price Yield able Range (Millions) 1936 
Chicago Union Sta. 3%s..1951 104 §=3.1% 105* 108%—101% $6.9 ae 
Brown Shoe 334s........- 1950 106 3.4 105 107 —103% 3.8 5.19 
Atlantic Coast Line 4s... .1952 8 53 105 991A— 86 35.0 1.30 


105%4— 98 5.0 2.47 
974%4— 93% 5.0 2.36 
102% 106 —103% 9.6 6.20 
112%—101% 1446 1.13 








pened to suggest that the long-term 
trend of bond prices is other than 
downward, but the descent promises 
to be sluggish and irregular, punctu- 
ated with fair rallies. 

The Administration is steadfastly 
sticking to its cheap-money policy. 
For a number of months commodity 
prices have been reactionary rather 
than strong. The inflation bugaboo 
has been pushed from the spotlight 
into the twilight. It thus seems rea- 
sonable to expect that good bonds can 
hold these lower lewels and even im- 
prove upon them for a time. 

The maximum income consistent 
with safety in the present market is 
about 4 per cent. Purchase of each 
of the bonds recommended here 
would provide an average current re- 
turn of approximately 4.3 per cent. 

Brown Shoe 334s, 1950, are out- 
standing in small amount and are not 
actively traded. However, they are 
the unsecured obligation of a strong 
concern which has demonstrated abil- 
ity to cover the small fixed charges by 





a wide margin. Producing medium 


per cent. of the total equity capitali- 
zation. Based on the current price of 
72 for the L. & N. stock, the market 
value of the collateral is equal to 
$1,220 for each $1,000 bond. In 1936 
the L. & N. earned $8.24 per com- 
mon share; dividends, $6 per share. 
Such dividends alone gave the sub- 
ject bonds an income equivalent to 
2.56 times their annual interest re- 
quirements. The Louisville & Nash- 
ville is one of the strong bituminous- 
coal roads. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. 414s, 1955, 
provide an attractive yield, consider- 
ing the present bond market. Though 
not the highest-quality utility obliga- 
tion, the bonds constitute a sound 
holding. Fixed-charge coverage is 
liberal. The company, a subsidiary 
of Consolidated Electric & Gas, sup- 
plies natural gas to territory in and 
around Atlanta, Georgia. Notwith- 
standing the importance of industry 
in the territory served, the company’s 
business is predominantly residential 


—71 per cent. of total gross revenues. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 5s, 1942, 
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provide an attractive return for a 
short-term investment. Though sell- 
ing above the call price, it is rather 
improbable that the bonds will be re- 
deemed. They are secured by a first 
lien on all property and by pledge of 
subsidiary-company stocks. 

Chicago Union Station 3%s, 1951, 
though not secured by mortgage, are 
guaranteed unconditionally as to prin- 
cipal and interest by four proprietary 
railroads. The Chicago Union Sta- 
tion Co. is operated in the interest of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Paci- 
fic; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis; and the Pennsylvania, 
each of which owns one-fourth of the 
capital stock. These four carriers 
jointly and severally guarantee the 
company’s funded debt. 

Northern Pacific 6s, 2047, are se- 
cured by the refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage, the junior obligation 
of the road, which is issued in series 
A, B, Cand D. The 6s are the “B” 
series, callable at 110. There is some 
expectation that the road will refund 
its high coupon debt at the first op- 
portunity. The bonds are of invest- 
ment quality and the recent decline 
from above the call price provides a 
buying opportunity. 


New Men in Big Jobs 


Dr. L. W. Douglas, former Direc- 
tor of U. S. Budget, has been ap- 
pointed principal and vice-chancellor 
of McGill University, Montreal. 

New officers of the New York 
Clearing House Committee are: 
James H. Perkins (chairman of the 
National City Bank and Trust Co.) 
president and Herbert P. Howell 
(president of the Commercial Na- 


tional Bank and Trust Company) 
chairman. 





Daniel C. Green has resigned as 


president of Middle West Corpora- 
tion. 


Purcell L. Smith, vice-president 
Commonwealth Edison Corp.,. has 
been elected chairman and a director. 


Joseph A. Broderick, former New 
York State Superintendent of Banks, 
has been elected president and a trus- 
tee of the East River Savings Bank 
in New York. 

Arthur Hudson Marks has been 
elected vice-chairman of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company. 

Dr. David R. Craig has been elec- 
ted president of the American Retail 
Federation. 

Charles W. Chase, president of the 
Indianapolis Street Railways, has 
been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Transit Association. 














Guaranty Trust Company — 
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MAIN OFFICE 
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Condensed Statement, September 30, 1937 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers . . $ 511,167,649.45 





U. S. Government Obligations 530,451,391.54 
I a gS 4 5 ate 0 6 ss 44,314,572.16 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
EE a 18,907,978.25 
Loans and Bills Purchased .... . 679,155,536.17 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. . 1,751 ,590.67 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 24,948,866.18 
Bank Buildings. ..... . ; 13,323,347.87 
Other Real Estate tng ae ee 466,524.64 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. .. . 3,074,802.61 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 17,181,255.42 

$1,852,543,514.96 





LIABILITIES 
Capital. ........ - $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund ..... . . 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. 10,657 ,925.52 





$ 270,657,925.52 











Dividend Payable October 1, 1937 . . 2,700,000.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc.. .... ie ee 19,257,869.96 
Acceptances ....... $43 ,766,995.63 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment . . 18,818,129.45 
24,948,866.18 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills. ..... 5 cere a. heats 5,738,992.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold. 1,109,523.00 
Se ee $1,508,375,722.92 
Outstanding Checks .. . 19,754,615.38 
1,528,130,338.30 
$1,852,543,514.96 








Securities carried at $42,401,978.52 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


WILLIAM C. POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- EUGENE G. GRACE President 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, Bethiehem Stee! Corporation 
and President, Duke Power Company = w. A. HARRIMAN of Brown Brothers 
W. PALEN CONWAY President Harriman & Co. 


CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President JOHN A. HARTFORD 


President, The Great 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutual 
Gardiner & Reed Life Insurance Company of New York 


HENRY W. de FOREST CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE President, Campbell Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


Soup Company FREDERICK P. KEPPEL President, 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD President, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
The Prudential Insurance Company of america §=+p4QMAS W.LAMONT of J.P. Morgan & Co. 
CHARLES E.DUNLAP _ President, Berwind- wWiLLIAM C.POTTER Chairman ofthe Board 
White Coal Mining Company GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 

LEWIS GAWTRY ey , President, EUGENE W.STETSON Vice-President 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
ROBERT W. GOELET RealEstate GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
PHILIP G.GOSSLER Chairman of the Board, L. EDMUND ZACHER President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation The Travelers Insurance Company 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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In a few days the automobile show season will start. On October 27 the manufac- 
turer-sponsored New York Automobile Show will fire the opening gun and the out- 
side of Grand Central Palace will again be the scene of activity as it was on the 
opening day a year ago when this picture was snapped. 


News of the Motor World 


Norman G. Shidle 


DETROIT. 

This is written in the midst of a 
series of previews of 1938 car models. 
All about Detroit and in Lansing, 
South Bend, Flint, Pontiac, Kenosha 
and Toledo, engineering departments 
are turning their handiwork over to 
the sales managers and the insiders 
can see what is scheduled for public 
display when the New York automo- 
bile show opens its doors on October 
27. Some makers will have public 
showings prior to that time, but that 
is when the official new-model season 
opens. 

The November 1 issue of ForBEs 
will be an Automobile Number in 
which, among other things, will be 
photographs of all the new cars and 
a lively summary of the main trends 
in design. 


Design Changes 


And don’t let anybody tell you 
“There isn’t much that’s new.” 

There is. Plenty. It is true that 
basic mechanical changes have not 
been made on many important cars, 
but about 20 per cent. of the pro- 
ducers have redesigned from stem to 
stern, about 50 per cent. will have at 
least one new mechanical feature of 
importance to talk about, and almost 
everyone has modified exterior ap- 
pearance to some extent. There will 
be a few striking appearance changes. 
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Last year, the most extensive de- 
sign revisions were recorded by the 
Big Three—General Motors, Chrysler 
and Ford. This year the biggest 
changes appear among the independ- 
ents. Major changes have a way of 
running in something like two-year 
cycles, it seems. 

Gasoline economy, safety and gear- 
shifting improvement are among the 
things that have gotten chief atten- 
tion in the 1938 models. They are 
only part of the story, though, which 
must wait for telling another fort- 
night. 





Telling the Dealers 


Effectiveness of presentation of 
cars and selling policies to dealers by 
automobile manufacturers probably 
reached still another new high this 
year. 

Long famous as an outstanding 
selling industry, it is only within re- 
cent years that automobile men have 
brought into full play the resources 
of the motion-picture film, public-ad- 
dress systems, dramatic stage presen- 
tations and similar aids to quick edu- 
cation in telling their own organiza- 
tions about product and _ policies. 
Novel among this year’s presenta- 
tions was the full two-act musical and 
variety show through which Stude- 
baker dramatized its new cars and its 
sales and service programs to more 


than 12,000 dealers and salesmen in 
South Bend. The entertainment was 
used as a vehicle for the selling mate- 
rial—and the selling material was an 
integral part of the entertainment. 

The motion picture and the slide 
talking film are being used with in- 
creasing effectiveness all along the 
line. Posters, pictures and displays 
are becoming more common and more 
vigorously dramatic. Personal show- 
manship in action is far less a neces- 
sity for the factory sales executive 
to-day than it was back in the ’20s. 
The dealer job is being done quicker, 
more intelligently and more effective- 
ly every year. 


Meetings: Fewer and Bigger 


Use of “big name” actors in the 
sales films is growing. Col. Stoop- 
nagle and Bud are main characters 
in a new Chrysler film; De Soto uses 
Fibber McGee and Molly; Plymouth 
uses a string of well-known radio and 
film stars in one of its film presenta- 
tions; and other manufacturers are 
moving along similar lines. 

Throughout the industry this year 
there has been some tendency to bring 
more dealers and salesmen back to 
the factories ; to hold fewer but larger 
meetings rather than so many re- 
gional presentations as had been in- 
creasingly popular in recent years. 


What About Next Year? 


Automobile executives are so busy 
getting their new programs into ac- 
tion that few of them have had much 
time to sit back and think specula- 
tively about next year’s volume prob- 
abilities since the stock market took 
its nose dive early in September. 

All sails have been set for the 
twelve months ahead to be about as 
good for the industry as a whole as 
have been the last twelve months. 
Each individual producer, of course, 
sees himself getting a somewhat big- 
ger share of that total, but there is 
no general belief that total sales will 
be much ahead of the total piled up 
from October-to-October in 1936 and 
1937, 

More than one conservative can be 
found with the belief that volume in 
the next twelve months will be less 
than in the last twelve. Prices—which 
will be higher again as the new models 
are announced—will tend to limit 
rather than stimulate buying, this 
group argues. The campaign to make 
installment terms more conservative 
should have a similar effect. Unless 
the stock market recovers, its psycho- 
logical effect at least will be bad. 

Nobody, on the other hand, is look- 
ing for a slump. The only difference 
of opinion arises as to whether last 
year’s total actually will be reached 
or not. 
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... the name of a new and different method for 
production of business forms, communications 
and literature in your own office 


Multilithing is anew office method for any busi- 
ness or organization. Do not confuse it with 


any other you may have known. 

It is different because it offers a 
far greater opportunity to save on 
costs... different because it does 
quality work which is up to your 
standards... different because it 
is more versatile . . . different be- 
cause it is easier to use. 

From quickly- prepared bulle- 
tins, hand written or typed, to 


b GQ NEW WORD mM USLULSS 


illustrated advertising, in one or 
more colors ... or from simple 
forms to those more complicated 
... Or from memo sheets to fine 
stationery . . . Multilithing does 
the job as you want it, when you 
want it, and at a big saving. 
Samples of Multilithing, with 
complete information concerning 
this new method, will be sent on 
request if you write on business 
stationery. Ask for new brochure 
—Facts About Multilithing. 


Multilith is a new development by the makers 
of Multigraph...and Set-O-Type, Compotype 
and Noiseless Folding Machines... used all 
over the world for more than thirty-five years. 
All machines are sold on convenient terms. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Ltd., Toronto * Sales Agencies in all Principal Cities 














WORLD’S NO. 1 TYPEWRITER! | 
































Right in your own office see what 












Royal will do for you! Try the Easy- 
Writing Royal exactly as it will be used 
—on your secretary’s desk! Observe 
the smooth rhythmic action of this 
amazing typewriter—its accurate, easy 
response. Notice the letter-perfect pre- 
cision of a Royal-typed page. Make 
the DESK TEST! The Easy-Writing 


Royal will speak for itself! 


Copyright 1937 Royal Ty ewriter Comr any, inc 
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IWORLD'S No.1 TYPEWRITER 


' 


DESK TEST FREE! 
a 
Fill out! Clip! Mail today! Or—phone your local Royal Representative 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. fee ere Cees ee 
Department WF-1015 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please deliver an Easy-Writing Royal Street 
to my office for a 10-day FREE DESK 
TEST without obligation to me. ee eee ee AMR se soa 
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